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The deliberate efforts of the fiscal authorities to 
bring about moderate monetary inflation, and hence 
rising prices and increasing confidence, have not been 
producing results rapidly enough to satisfy the more 
impatient interests. Sound private business is not yet 
sufficiently assured of the future to be induced to seek 
large loans to expand its activities, and the banks, no 
matter how strong their cash position, cannot risk mak- 
ing advances upon doubtful credit. With unemploy- 
ment still on the increase and a political campaign in 
the offing, therefore, it is not surprising that there 
has been a recrudescence of plans for stimulating em- 
ployment by a huge bond issue to finance public 
works. If private business cannot or will not utilize 
the growing credit resources to expand its activities— 
so the argument goes—then let the government seize 
a large share of these resources and put them to work. 
The argument ignores the fact, so plain to every sane 
and intelligent man, that the dread of investors, busi- 
ness men and the people generally as to what the in- 
surging majority in Congress may do next, is now the 
most important reason why private business _persis- 
tently fails to make use of the enlarged credit that has 
been made available. 

Our readers know our opinion on this question, that 
is, that it is no more possible for a nation to tax itself 
into prosperity than it is for a man to lift himself by 
his bootstraps. As long as the economic activity of 
this country is entrusted to private enterprise, then it 
is private enterprise which must be the main reliance 
in restoring prosperity, and government can do almost 
nothing to restore prosperity excepting by means of 
restoring private enterprise. Public works, as ordi- 
narily conceived, are financed by taxation which is a 
burden on private industry. It follows, therefore, that 
any scheme involving an increase in the burdens and 
discouragements of private industry can serve only to 
make conditions worse. 


A Vital Economic Distinction 


This view of the question, which has been lightly 
ignored by the political ‘progressives’ and govern- 
ment-ownership adherents, has nevertheless been suf- 
ficiently compelling thus far to prevent precipitate 
action of a sort which would make the depression even 
more acute. Impatience at the slowness of the work- 


“Public Works” and the Depression 


ing of natural economic forces in bringing a business 


revival has, however, been growing, and recently a 
large faction in Congress, under the leadership of 
Speaker Garner, has brought forward a plan intended 


ostensibly to relieve unemployment and revive busi- 
ness, but intended actually to help members of Con- 
gress who support it to get re-elected, that is probably 
the worst example of economically illiterate, pork-bar- 
rel statemanship ever afforded in the history of the 
United States. This plan contemplates, among other 
things, expenditure of about one billion dollars upon 
highways, on about 5,000 public buildings, and on 
about 200 waterway projects, all so distributed among 
the different states as to make the strongest possible 
appeal to local greed. All these expenditures would 
be non-productive in the sense that they would pro- 
duce no adequate return in either the early or remote 
future in the form of increased national income or 
savings in national expenses such as would be pro- 
duced by an equivalent investment in projects wisely 
chosen by private enterprise. The present depression, 
and the virtual or actual bankruptcy of many of our 
governments, are largely due to reckless past invest- 
ments of vast amounts in unproductive public works, 
and now it is proposed to remedy a condition so 
largely due to past stupidity and recklessness of this 
kind, by boldly indulging in even greater stupidity 
and recklessness of the same kind to serve the political 
necessities of economically illiterate public men. 


Expenditures Upon “Profit-Making”’ Enterprises 


There have also been made proposals for the use 
of billions of public credit for construction purposes 
under safeguards calculated to meet the objection that 
such expenditures would add to the burdens of pri- 
vate industry. Briefly, these plans call for the use of 
public credit to finance public works, but with the 
important distinction that only directly remunerative 
projects would be thus financed. The distinction is 
so important and fundamental that it is unfortunate 
that the scheme bears the same “public works” label 
as others incubated by the “progressives.” 

We have no confidence in economic nostrums and 
believe that Congress should stick to its job of balanc- 
ing the budget, reducing federal expenditures and 
dealing with specific situations—such as that of the 
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railroads—which are crying for constructive legisla- 
tive attention. At the same time, however, the pro- 
posal for large expenditures on self-supporting public 
works is very different from that for tax-consuming 
enterprises. Considering the mood of Congress, 
therefore, and the political expediency of some ges- 
ture—however futile—toward legislative stimulation 
of business, we feel that men who think in terms of 
economics as well as politics should think twice before 
condemning what Senator Robinson of Arkansas has 
called “a well-considered constructive program” in- 
volving a bond issue, the proceeds of which would be 
restricted to expenditures upon “‘self-liquidating or 
profit-making enterprises, such as tunnels, bridges and 
the destruction of slum districts in great industrial 
centers.” 

The wisdom of. acquiescence in some such program 
by those who wish at least to save the pieces of our 
system of private enterprise may become apparent 
when one examines the extremes to which the “soak 
the rich” element desires to go, and the recruits they 
have garnered to their camp. The favorite scheme of 
these mountebanks is a vast highway, waterway and 
public building construction program—the entire bur- 
den of which would rest on the general taxpayers. In 
other words, they plan to bring back prosperity by 
adding heavily, among other things, to the present 
surplus of transportation facilities, ruining the rail- 
ways completely (and with them as many insurance 
companies, savings banks and educational institutions 
as possible), throwing further hundreds of thousands 
of railway employees out of work and diverting trans- 
port from a tax-paying industry to a tax-consuming 
one. 


Danger of the “Boarding House Reach” 


And if anyone doubts that there exists a real danger 
of some such colossal economic faux pas, then he 
does not know Congress; and he does not know the 
extent to which the depression has driven formerly 
sane men out of their senses. There is the Shipstead 
bill for whooping off a half billion dollars on the 
Mississippi waterway upon which hearings have al- 
ready been held. There are dozens of bills in Con- 
gress for taxing ourselves rich by spending billions on 
highways which are not needed—that is to say, they 
are not needed in the economic sense that those who 
want them are willing to pay for them. We have a 
leading candidate for the Presidency who wants to 
build not only the St. Lawrence waterway, but the 
New York ship canal as well. Edward A. Filene, the 
}oston merchant, in an address in New York on May 
11, went completely berserk in attacking the railways 
and in advocating a colossal program of highway de- 
velopment. Mr. Filene, being a merchant, probably 
enjoys having the taxpayers pay a large part of his 
freight bill. A large and influential professional or- 
ganization closely related to the construction industry 
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has recently gone on record as favoring a large pro- 
gram of public works, apparently without qualification 
as to whether they are self-sustaining or tax-con- 
suming. 

These are just a few straws by way of weather 
vanes. Add to them the more or less secret activities 
of the well-organized industries which would profit 
if Congress should issue a large mortgage on the tax- 
payers for highway, waterway and building construc- 
tion, the shippers who would like to have the public 
treasury shoulder a still larger share of their freight 
bills, and the pork-barrel politicians anxious to cut a 
figure before their constituents, and you have a pic- 
ture, which, while it certainly is not pretty, is never- 
theless real. Considering further the near-vacuum of 
economic knowledge in Congress, and it is easy to en- 
vision a Walpurgis night when “almost anything is 
rather more than likely to happen.” 

And let there be no mistake about it—if a public 
works bond issue is floated without restrictions, the 
road builders will get a large part of it. They and 
their allies in the automotive industry have got the 
boarding house reach down to a science when any 
public funds are available. According to the recent 
study of the National Industrial Conference Board 
into the cost of government, a majority of the state 
governments in 1929 spent more for highways than 
any other purpose, the average in that year being 36 
per cent of their total expenditures. -State and local 
bonded indebtedness increased by over six billion dol- 
lars from 1922 to 1929 and in the latter year 54 per 
cent of all outstanding state bonds and 20 per cent of 
all municipal bonds represented highway expenditures. 


How Railways Are Affected 


The danger to the railway industry from a large 
program of public works, unless its purposes are care- 
fully restricted is, therefore, two-fold. It would sut- 
fer as all other taxpayers would suffer by having its 
tax burdens increased. But, more important even than 
that, experience teaches that without the adoption of 
unusual safeguards a large proportion of the work 
undertaken would be a direct subsidy to the railways’ 
competitors. 

Compared with such a threat, the proposal to 
finance a large program of self-liquidating public 
works appears almost innocuous. The astute and per- 
suasive commentator, Walter Lippmann (himself a 
firm contender for a balanced budget and strict gov- 
ernmental economy and until lately an opponent of all 
extraordinary public works proposals) in the New 
York Herald-Tribune suggests a study of the feasi- 
bility of a remunerative public works program under 
the following restrictions: “that no money be raised 
which entails a charge upon any governmental budget, 
that an inquiry be instituted to determine what social- 
ly useful projects could be started which would be 
self-supporting, which would not be destructively 
competitive with existing enterprises.” 
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Railroad men and railroad investors might ask 
themselves whether it would not be better to acquiesce 
in or even lend support to a plan such as that defined 
by Senator Robinson of Arkansas and Mr. Lippmann, 
rather than run the risk of facing the disaster which 
an indiscriminate tax-financed public works bond 
issue would certainly entail. 


Better Track Pays 
A Return—A Demonstration 


Maintenance of way costs are subject to such a 
variety of influences that efforts to assign a definite 
weight to any one of them are fraught with serious 
difficulties. Thus, the economy of measures to pro- 
long the life of ties may be shown in terms of the re- 
duction in annual renewal requirements, but it is not 
readily demonstrated in the form of a man-hour or 
dollars-and-cents reduction in the outlay for the in- 
dividual operations incident to the maintenance of 
standard tie conditions. 

It is for this reason that the article in this issue by 
G. A. Phillips setting forth the benefits derived by the 
Lehigh Valley from the application of better mate- 
rials and better methods should prove of far more 
than passing interest to railway officers confronted 
with the control of maintenance of way expenditures, 
for that road has been a pioneer in heavy track con- 
struction and in the use of power equipment. Mr. 
Phillips not only points to a reduction of $3,251,263, 
or 35 per cent, in maintenance of way expenditures 
for 1930, compared with 1926, with little or no de- 
ferred maintenance, but he also explains the policies 
as to standards of construction, organization and 
methods of doing work which have made these econ- 
omies possible. 
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A somewhat different approach to an analysis of 
the Lehigh Valley’s record was undertaken by the 
Committee on Economies of Railway Labor of the 
American Railway Engineering Association. That 
committee developed a breakdown of the man-hours 
of labor employed in maintenance of way for the pur- 
pose of measuring the influence of the more important 
practices that have been put into effect. 

The question of economy in rail renewals is par 
ticularly pertinent because the Lehigh Valley has for 
years laid the heaviest rail in common use (136-lb.) 
and the committee’s analysis shows a resulting annual 
saving of 365,610 man-hours, of which 197,800 man- 
hours was due to the use of the heavy section, 134,- 
700 man-hours was owing to the use of machinery in 
laying the rail, and 33,110 represented the saving in 
distribution and picking up realized by reason of the 
smaller mileage of renewals required. Similarly the 
committee showed that crosstie treatment has saved 
613,612 man-hours; protection from mechanical in- 
jury, 233,104 man-hours; saving in distribution of 
ties, 84,672 man-hours; and the use of treated switch 
and bridge ties, 89,820 man-hours; while widening the 
roadbed, better drainage and other roadway improve- 
ments have made it possible to eliminate patroling to 
the extent of 500,000 man-hours and are responsible 
for a further reduction in the labor expended in the 
roadway grading account to the amount of 484,386 
man-hours. In addition, the lengthening of sections, 
the reduction in specialized extra crews and econo- 
mies instituted incidental thereto have resulted in a 
further saving of 981,612 hours. 

While this analysis is not all-inclusive it does afford 
a demonstration of the possibility of measuring the 
economies of specific practices and, what is more im- 
portant, it shows the return that is being earned by 
better and stronger track, supplemented by forward- 
looking practices in the conduct of the various details 
of maintenance work. 





In exercising its authority over its 
highways the State is not limited to 
the raising of revenue for mainte- 
nance and reconstruction, or to regu- 
lations as to the manner in which 
vehicles shall be operated, but the 
State may also prevent the wear and 
hazards due to excessive size of ve- 
hicles and weight of load. Limitations 
of size and weight are manifestly sub- 
jects within the broad range of legis- 
lative discretion. 


* * * 


It is said that the exception was 
designed to favor transportation by 
railroad as against transportation by 
motor trucks. If this was the motive 





of the legislature, it does not follow 
that the classification as made in this 
case would be invalid. The State has 
a vital interest in the appropriate 
utilization of the railroads which 
serve its people as well as in the 
proper maintenance of its highways 
as safe and convenient facilities. The 
State provides its highways and pays 
for their upkeep. Its people make 
railroad transportation possible by the 
payment of transportation charges. 

It cannot be said that the State is 
powerless to protect its highways 
from being subjected to excessive 
burdens when other means of trans- 
portation are available. The use of 
highways for truck transportation has 


its manifest convenience, but we per- 
ceive no constitutional ground but 
for denying to the State the right to 
foster a fair distribution of traffic to 
the end that all necessary facilities 
should be maintained and that the pub- 
lic should not be inconvenienced by in- 
ordinate uses of its highways for pur- 
poses of gain. 

This is not a case of a denial of the 
use of the highways to one class of 
citizens as opposed to another or of 
limitations having no appropriate re- 
lation to highway protection. It is not 
a case of an arbitrary discrimination 
between the products carried, as in 
the case of Smith v. Cahoon, 283 U. 
S. 553,567. 


—The United States 
Sproles v. Binford, 


Supreme Court 

















A 12,500-Ton Train of Lake Coal, Pulled by a 2-8-8-2 
Type Locomotive, Westbound Over the Ohio River 


How the C. & O. 
Operating Efficiency’ 


Physical improvements, coupled with close attention 


Has Increased Its 


to details, have brought good results 


By J. E. Teal 
Special Engineer, Chesapeake G Ohio 


HE Chesapeake & Ohio extends from the ports 
T of Newport News, Va., and Norfolk, on Hamp- 
ton Roads, to Toledo, Ohio, on Lake Erie, and 
to Chicago and Louisville, Ky. During the years 1922 
to 1927, the Chesapeake & Ohio was fortunate in hav- 
ing an increasing business. Coal, constituting about 80 
per cent of the tonnage originated, increased from 
31,000,000 tons in 1922 to 62,000,000 tons in 1927. The 
increased business provided revenues which made it pos- 
sible to make liberal improvements to road and equip- 
ment, thereby providing the capacity to handle the 
greater business economically. 

Of the expenditures applied to “road,’’ about 95 per 
cent were charged to such items as new second track, 
sidings and yards, shop buildings, water and fuel sta- 
tions, renewing and strengthening bridges, telephone 
lines for dispatching trains, shop machinery and tools, 
increased weight of rail and improved track material. 
increased width of roadbed and ballasting, roadway ma- 
chines, and signals and interlockers, all of which were 
helpful in increasing the capacity of the railway to 
handle increased business economically. The additions 
to equipment covered 248 new locomotives, 21,652 
freight train cars and 100 passenger train cars. 


Heavy Coal Traffic Handled Efficiently 


During the year 1930, mines on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio produced 55,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
equivalent to approximately 12 per cent of the total 
production in the United States; 12,000,000 tons, or 





* From a_paper read before the New England Railroad Club at Boston, 
Mass., on February 9. 
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22 per cent, were moved to Lake Erie and dumped into 
vessels, and 9,000,000 tons, or 16 per cent, to tidewater 
and dumped over piers. Thirty-two per cent of the 
total coal production is delivered to transport vessels 
over facilities owned and operated by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 

As it is important to provide facilities of adequate ca- 
pacity to transport freight from one point to another, 
it is also necessary to provide ample terminal facilities 
to dispose of the freight efficiently and economically 
after the line haul has been completed. New elec- 
trically-operated coal and ore docks were constructed 
at Toledo in 1929 and 1930 at a cost of $5,000,000, ex- 
cluding real estate. The record dumping on any one 
vessel is 11,500 tons in 4 hr. 30 min. The record un- 
loading of ore is 10,300 tons in 7 hr. Modern elec- 
trically-operated coal handling facilities have also been 
provided on Hampton Roads at Newport News, at a 
cost of $4,000,000. 

Good methods of conducting transportation are ot 
themselves usually a guarantee of low costs. It 15 
necessary that all of the many elements or factors en- 
tering into the operation of a railroad, which go to make 
up the whole, should function perfectly or approximate- 
ly so, in order to carry out effectually any plan that 
may be made. The most important of these factors 
are men, methods, locomotives, cars, roadbed and track 


Daily Reports Show Operating Situation 


Information picturing the daily situation on the rail- 
way is vital to the transportation officers in the conduct 
of their duties. On the Chesapeake & Ohio, important 
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daily reports showing the situation as of 12:01 a.m. and 
6 a.m., make available at the opening of the day’s busi- 
ness ; 


Complete data on passenger and manifest train performance. 

Number and location of all cars in movement, classified as 
between loads and empties, coal and other, and whether 
eastbound or westbound, tide coal, lake coal, commercial 
coal, fuel coal and company material. 

Mine situation, embracing number of mines working, number 
of cars loaded yesterday, ordered and expected to load 
today, number of cars in sight for tomorrow, and the 
number of no-bills. 

Coal tonnage loaded in the various fields, tonnage moving 
east, tonnage and cars on hand and dumped at tidewater, 
and tonnage moving west, tonnage and cars on hand and 
dumped at lake, and expectations for the current day. 

Total number of trains and the number of cars (loads and 
empties) moved, and total number of cars (loads and 
empties) left over to move for each direction on each 
division and for each terminal. 

Number and location of cars required by classes for current 
day’s loading, and the number available. 

Average miles per car per day, divided between coal and 
others, including and excluding bad orders and stored. 

Number of locomotives used, time required at terminals, 
number available and number laid up in good order. 


With this information at hand, action is immediately 
taken to correct anything out of line, thus keeping each 
current day’s operations under complete control. 

Assembly points are established in the mine territory 
for all open-top cars and at certain strategic points on 
each division for other than open-top cars. This gives 
a definite first destination for all cars when released at 
any point on the line or when received from connec- 
tions, and enables them to be handled at ease without 
waiting for disposition orders from other sources, thus 
eliminating any delays in movement. 

The distribution and movement of empty coal cars 
is made to the mines currently, instead of waiting for 
the loaded outbound movement to govern. This in- 
sures a full car supply at all times and it forces a 
{faster movement of the outbound loaded cars. A mini- 
mum number of cars are normally held under load with 
company material, such as ballast, fuel, etc., which re- 
sults in a greater number of cars that may be used for 
commercial loading. Fuel distribution is important. 
With a proper system of reports, suitable fuel may be 
provided with the minimum number of cars under load. 
This also applies to other classes of company material. 
_In the distribution of other than coal cars, the estab- 
lishment of assembly points makes it possible to handle 
increased loading with fewer cars and draws attention to 
all cars not actually needed within 24 hours., so that 
they can be moved and quickly distributed from one 
division to another. Daily station and terminal reports 
make for reduced car detention. 


Locomotive and Car Utilization 


The transportation department is responsible for the 
proper distribution and handling of power where it 


CHESAPEAKE & OHTO 
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New 2-10-4 Type Locomotive which Hauls 12,250-Ton Trains Between Russell, Ky., and Toledo, Ohio, 237 Miles 
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may be utilized to the best advantage. Detailed daily 
information covering the turning of power at terminals 
is necessary in order to have complete control and to 
minimize delays. It is important that locomotives be 
kept moving, and that the index, “locomotive miles per 
locomotive day,” be carefully watched. Longer engine 
runs will help this phase of operations. If locomotives 
are permitted to stand around the terminals, a greater 
number of units will be required to handle a given 
amount of business than if they are turned quickly 
and/or repaired and kept moving in trains. 

Train loading is an important medium of efficient 
transportation. This has been demonstrated to be true 
when it is accomplished without sacrificing reasonable 
average speed. Building up the train load involves the 
determination of the proper locomotive rating and the 
careful supervision of division officers. Theoretically, 
engine ratings may be computed and then adjusted by 
actual road tests. Local officers should hold the move- 
ment of light power and/or partly loaded trains in the 
direction of the prevailing movement to a minimum. 
The rating of locomotives to be used on the various 
engine districts should be set up in proper form for 
convenient use and placed in the hands of train dis- 
patchers, yardmasters and others, and only the super- 
intendent and chief dispatcher should be permitted to 
authorize deviations therefrom to meet the demands of 
business, variations in temperature and other condi- 
tions. 

An accompanying illustration shows a 2-8-8-2 type 
locomotive hauling a 12,500-ton train of lake coal over 
the Ohio river. This operation was made possible by 
the construction of a low grade line 62 miles long be- 
tween Waverly, Ohio, and Valley Crossing. The 
2-10-4 type locomotives, recently purchased for this 
service, handle 12,250-ton trains between Russell, Ky. 
and Toledo, Ohio, a distance of 237 miles, changing 
crews at Parsons Yard (Columbus), 113 miles from 
Russell. The 2-8-2 type locomotives, 67,000 lb. tractive 
effort, regularly handle 10,000-ton trains of tidewater 
coal on the James River Line between Clifton Forge, 
Va., and Richmond, a distance of 233 miles, changing 
crews at Gladstone, 112 miles east of Clifton Forge. 

The most economical operation usually requires a 
relatively high mileage per car per day; therefore, it 
is important to recognize the fact that this will occur 
when a given amount of business is moved with the 
least number of cars, and that this involves the least 
practicable amount of interruption to the movement. 
With this in mind, it is necessary to control the car lu- 
cation currently and to see that the business is being 
moved promptly. To do this, the transportation de- 
partment maintains an adequate system of telegraphic 
reports, which show the movement of cars from all 
terminals and other points daily, and for shorter periods 
if required, and the left-overs awaiting movement, 
classified as to loads, empties, types of cars and other- 
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wise as may be desired. The chief transportation of- 
ficer also has daily reports showing the location of 
loaded and empty cars and their availability for the 
service for which they are required. A satisfactory 
transportation situation is usually maintained when the 
percentage of cars moved exceeds 85 per cent and the 
percentage of cars left-over and awaiting movement is 
around 15 per cent or lower. These figures will indi- 
cate that cars stand in each yard an average of 3% or 
4 hrs. 

Duplicate switching should be avoided in moving 
cars through yards quickly. This may be done by the 
instrumentality of a general plan of classification ap- 
plicable to the entire railroad, and treating all yards 
as one large operation. This plan assigns to each yard 
the work which may be done most advantageously. 
The principle involved is to make up trains to move as 
far as possible without having to be broken up and re- 
classified in intermediate yards. By such a plan, it has 
been found that about 30 per cent of the trains may be 
moved through division terminals with no work other 
than inspection and switching out bad-order cars, This 
results in increased miles per car per day and an ex- 
pedited movement of traffic. 


Better Use of Equipment 


Many railroads have been giving attention to elim- 
inating train stops. All departments share in this ac- 
complishment; the mechanical department, by adhering 
to a high standard, will eliminate derailments, engine 
failures, air brake trouble, break-in-twos and hot boxes 
(very important) ; and the maintenance of way depart- 
ment, by adhering to a high standard of track and road- 
way maintenance so that slow orders may be avoided 
and the flagging of trains reduced to a minimum. 
Much maintenance of way work can be carried out 
without stopping revenue trains if the work is properly 
planned and supervised. Large-capacity engine tend- 
ers reduce the number of stops for water and fuel. 
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Two of the Three Units of the New Car Repair 
Shops at Russell, Ky. 


Good fuel with a low ash content provides clean fires 
and reduces train stops. If all train stops are carefully 
scrutinized, the time over the road will be reduced, 
thereby increasing the average train speed between ter- 
minals. 

Heavy loading of cars is an important factor in ef- 
ficient utilization of equipment, being next to good car 
movement. This is a large subject, and from the stand- 
point of efficient railroad operation a very important 
one. It calls for supervision, study of loading methods 
and for the co-operation of shippers in connection with 
carload business. Basic commodities which move in 
large volume, such as coal, lend themselves to heavy 
loading. Excellent results have been obtained through 
well-planned efforts to increase the loading of coal cars. 
The loading of cars with l.c.l. freight is governed to 
some extent by traffic requirements, proper standards 
and supervision. 

The following statement of actual performance on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio illustrates how well the require- 
ments of business may be met by increasing the use of 
equipment rather than the purchase of new cars: 
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Operating conditions change rapidly from day to 
day. If the volume of business were uniform, it would 
be possible to set up schedules and regulate the move- 
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ment of power and crews in such a way as to produce 
great economies. But the business loaded on line and 
received from connections is subject to wide fluctua- 
tions, not only from day to day but from month to 
month, due to Sundays, holidays and seasonable varia- 
tions. Also, rapid changes in weather conditions create 
difficult problems for railway operating officers. In the 
eastern part of the United States, climatic conditions 
are so variable that the transportation officers cannot 
afford to put off until tomorrow anything that can be 
done today. Today may be ideal for moving business, 
while tomorrow may be cold and stormy, making oper- 
ating conditions difficult. Accidents or other obstruc- 
tions, including land slides, may occur, making it im- 
possible to take full advantage of other favorable con- 
ditions to move the business. The practice of holding 
power at one terminal because no business is available 
there may prove disastrous when it is badly needed at 
the adjacent terminal to avoid congestion. No general 
rule can be made for situations of this kind, but each 
case must be handled on its merits. 


Freight Train Performance 


One of the most interesting and important statements 
of the transportation officer is that which delineates the 
results of freight train performance. This statement 
is made from information compiled daily in the division 
and transportation offices and is set up by operating 





Ore Machines at Presque Isle (Toledo) Ohio, Operating 
in a Large Lake Boat 


districts, showing the performance of all classes of 
trains. The information embraces the number of trains 
run, train-miles, gross ton-miles, train load, gross ton- 
miles per hour of crew time, time per train (terminal 
and road), speed of trains, road time and crew time. 
Also, it may include per cent of locomotive rating util- 
ized and cost of wages and fuel per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles. All items are shown for movement in each di- 
lection and are totaled to show both directions com- 
bined. These statements are usually issued for three 
periods in each month, showing the total for the month 
at the end of the third period. They are very good for 
comparing the performance of each operating district 
Irom time to time and for making comparisons of the 
Work of those districts which have similar conditions, 
such as grades, traffic density, etc. It has been found 
that where grades and traffic density are uniform, the 
costs per 1,000 gross ton-miles are also quite uniform. 
As would be expected, the unit cost is found to vary al- 
most directly with the rate of grade, provided other con- 
ditions are comparable. 

By the use of these statements, the value of train load, 
speed and other important factors of train operation 
are clearly illustrated. In some instances, high-speed 
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Improved Engine Terminal Facilities at Russell, Ky. 


manifest trains produce a higher gross ton-miles per 
crew-hour than slow freight trains handling heavier ton- 
nage. Manifest trains usually consist of box car or 
other freight, having light average car loading, which 
prohibits the train load that is possible with heavy loads, 
such as coal, on account of the number of cars being 
excessive. The average high speed of manifest trains 
between terminals is made possible by the preference 
given the movement of such trains, as well as the 
lighter train load. Low cost of handling manifest 
freight at high speed might indicate that all freight 
should be so handled. This is not the case; if all trains 
were of one class, there would be no preference to affect 
the speed. 

As previously stated, successful transportation is de- 
pendent upon good performance in ‘every feature of 
railway operation. Good performance in any one phase 
of operation will affect the whole; therefore, with con- 
sistently good freight train performance and car effi- 
ciency over an extended period of time, it will reflect 
a Satisfactory performance in other important items of 
operation. 

The following table of some important items of per- 
formance illustrate the fact that all are inter-dependent : 


Average Time Per Train 


Miles 
Initial Per Hout 
and Final Crew 
Year Terminal On Road Total Time 
1924 ... 71 minutes’ 8 hours 07 minutes 9 hours 18 minutes 9.6 
ies... oe  * ye eB bi . = 10.1 
1926 ... 66 7 o. 8 ‘ 24 oe 10.7 
1927 «©... 67 = 6 “ 6 59 es 8 " 06 = 11.3 
1928 .... 57 = 6 ~ 30 7 - ey . 12.4 
3gs ... 7 6 = Se 7 . 08 = 12.5 
Cost per Pounds of 
1,000 g.t.m. Fuel per 1,000 
Net Ton Train and Miles per g.t.m., includ- 
Miles per Enginemen’s Car per ing Locomo 
Year Car Day Wages Day tive & Tender 
eee 1,056 $0.278 43.8 122 
aes 1,230 0.256 50.3 110 
ers 1,357 0.236 54.4 101 
a ae 1,307 0.235 53.5 OF 
ee 1,284 0,217 §2.7 92 
BO ech ces tiers 1,339 0.203 54.8 87 
Miles per Freight Car 
Engine Miles per Hot Number of Cost of 
Year Failure Box Set-off Accidents Casualties 
Sar eager: 21,092 50,387 581 $1,497,000 
Ea eee see 42,725 78,498 503 1,352,000 
A ae 56,996 119,106 422 112,000 
re ere 64,073 158,760 375 878,000 
Msg asta las x cks Oescm- ts 81,833 258,348 305 707.000 
PRO. ss criss 94,255 269,548 305 715,000 


Operating Results on the C. & O. 


In spite of decreasing passenger business, the 
revenues of the Chesapeake & Ohio increased from 
$100,000,000 in 1922 to more than $150,000,000 in 1929. 
Net revenues increased from $20,000,000 in 1922 to 
$53,000,000 in 1929. The maintenance of way expense 
ratio has remained high on account of a large improve- 
ment program since 1924. When this program, which 
includes the elimination of single-track gauntlets, en- 
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larging tunnel clearances and the construction of new 
tunnels, is complete, a reduced ratio will be expected. 
Maintenance of equipment expense, transportation ex- 
pense and total operating expense ratios have been sub- 
stantially reduced since 1922. There was a marked in- 
crease in the ratio of taxes to gross revenues, 

There were material increases in gross ton mileage, 
gross train load, freight train speed, gross ton-miles per 
train-hour, freight car-miles per car day and net ton- 
miles per car day. The pounds of coal per 1,000 g.t.m. 
decreased from 138 in 1922 to 79 in 1931, and the cost 
of train and engine service per 1,000 g.t.m., including 
locomotive and car repairs, decreased from $1.46 in 1922 
to $0.55 in 1931. 

It so happens that the business of 1931, as measured 
by the gross revenues, was at the same level as the busi- 
ness of 1923, which affords an excellent opportunity to 
compare operating results. 

Although in 1931 higher wage rates and lower aver- 
age freight rates prevailed, the following results were 
accomplished : 

Revenue ton-miles increased 22.5 per cent and revenue ton- 
miles per mile of road increased 14.1 per cent. Passenger 





New Electrically-Operated Coal Pier, No. 15, 
at Newport News, Va. 


train miles decreased 7.8 per cent and passenger train-miles 
per mile of road decreased 13.7 per cent. 

Gross revenues increased from $119,539,000 to $119,552,000, 
or $13,000. There was a 9% per cent increase in freight train 
revenue, which was offset by a decrease in passenger train 
revenue. 

Total operating expenses decreased from $92,917,000 to $74,- 
498,000, or $18,419,000, equivalent to 19.8 per cent. There 
was a decrease in transportation expense of 22.5 per cent. 

Net operating revenues increased $18,432,000, or 69.2 per 
cent. 

The operating ratio decreased from 77.7 per cent to 62.3 
per cent, or 15.4 per cent, 


SUMMER TIME TABLES recently published by the British rail- 
ways provide for a general speeding up of passenger service. 
The London, Midland & Scottish and the London & North 
Eastern have reduced the running times of their famous ex- 
presses between London and cities in Scotland; while the 
Great Western has effected accelerations totaling 6,466 minutes 
daily in the running times of trains operated in the Padding- 
ton (London)-Birkenhead-Penzance area. Most of the 


G. W. R. accelerations are in branch line and local services, 
to permit better main-line connections, and amount, in some 
cases, to as much as 30 minutes per train. 
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New Shipping Methods 
Demand New Car Types 


HE railroads should see to it that their equipment 
keeps. pace with the progress made by shippers in 
the economical and safe handling of certain com- 

modities, said I. F. Lyons, traffic director of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, in a paper read before the 
Pacific Railway Club at Oakland, Cal., on April 14. 
Such freight-handling devices as lift trucks and skids, 
which are proving valuable to shippers, cannot as readi- 
ly be used in some freight cars as in motor trucks, this 
giving the truck a marked advantage in the competitive 
struggle for traffic, he continued. 
Mr. Lyon’s paper is published in abstract below: 


The different types of cars now in general use indicate that 

carriers have given considerable thought and study to ascer- 
tain the type of car that is best fitted for certain commodities; 
for example, cars for the loading of coal and ore, live stock, 
automobiles, perishables and various other commodities. Some 
types of cars that are peculiarly fitted for one commodity are 
not at all satisfactory for the loading of another commodity, 
and certain types of cars have had their uses extended to other 
purposes than those originally intended, to good advantage. 
For example, stock cars, originally intended for live stock load- 
ing, are now recognized as the proper type of car for the load- 
ing of canning fruits and vegetables. This type is particularly 
suited for the reason that these fruits and vegetables require 
the maximum of ventilation, which cannot be secured in any 
other type of equipment. Refrigerator cars are another ex- 
ample of cars that were primarily intended to carry perishables 
and which are now recognized as the proper equipment for the 
protection of canned goods from freezing during the winter 
months, 
-*On the other hand, cars are at times placed for the loading 
of commodities for which they are entirely unsuited. As an 
example, we have found from experience that the majority of 
automobile cars are not at all suitable for loading canned goods, 
for many of these cars have staggered doorways, making it al- 
most impossible economically to brace the load to prevent shift- 
ing into the doorway, resulting in cases being crushed against 
the door posts. Then, too, many of these automobile cars either 
do not have any lining at all or a lining that only extends a 
short distance from the floor, leaving the up-rights of the car 
exposed, which contributes to the damage of canned goods 
loaded therein. : 

The placing of the proper equipment for the loading of a 
commodity is essential for good railroad service to its patrons. 
If an automobile car or car with insufficient depth of lining is 
placed for canned-goods loading, it is automatically rejected, 
resulting in extra labor to the carrier and inconvenience to the 
shipper. The same would be true if box or refrigerator cars 
were placed for the loading of cannery fruit. 

There is an opportunity for the railroads to improve greatly 
some types of cars or provide new types for certain varieties 
of.commodities. While the ordinary box car is now used gen- 
erally for most package commodities, to a certain extent it 1s 
proving inadequate because in a number of instances shippers 
have found it necessary to change their methods of packing, 
and the ordinary box car that was satisfactory for the packing 
of the goods in the old type of container does not now meet 
the requirements of economical and safe loading, unloading and 
transporting. As an example, in the case of canned goods, a 
few years ago these were generally packed in wooden cases. 
Now most canned goods are packed in fibre containers. A car 
that might be suitable for wooden cases might not be suitable 
for the loading of fibre cases. This is particularly true in the 
case of cars with corrugated ends. Then again, the ordinary 
box car in a good many instances is proving not to be the prop- 
er type of car for transportation of certain commodities in 
competition with other forms of transportation. I can give 
you a good example of this in connection with the change Irom 
the wood to the fibre case in the canned goods trade. 

Undoubtedly some of you are familiar with the progress that 
has been made in the transporting of canned goods in fibre con- 
tainers on platforms or skids, This method ot handling means 
a great deal to the canner because of the labor saved in the 
warehouse. After the goods are placed in the cases, the latter 
are run through a sealing machine. Where the skid type of 
handling and transporting is employed, the canner can place 


(Continued on page 957) 
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Fighting Smoke in Hudson County, 


New Jersey 


Co-operation of railroads with 
the Department of Smoke Reg- 
ulation has been an important 
factor in establishing good- 


will toward rail transportation 


A Typical Condition Prior 

to the Organization of 

the Department of Smoke 
Regulation 


ITH the co-operation of the railroads and 
\W other industries, Hudson County, New Jersey, 

was able to reduce the smoke violations dur- 
ing 1931 to 7 per cent of the observations made. The 
percentage of violations decreased from 26.3 per cent in 
May to 7 per cent in December, a reduction of 74 per 
cent, 

The Hudson County Department of Smoke Regula- 
tion was established in December, 1930, under the juris- 
diction of the County Board of Health and Vital Sta- 
tistics. A smoke ordinance was prepared and approved 
by this board and passed by the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders in January, 1931. May was the first month dur- 
ing which a representative number of observations were 
taken, because the first four months of the year were 
necessarily devoted to getting the department organized 
and in operation. 

The Department of Smoke Regulation consists of an 
Advisory Board of three engineers who serve without 
compensation. This board is composed of Dr. Harvey 
N. Davis, Chairman, president, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J.; Dr. Roy V. Wright, man- 
aging editor, Railway Age, and Col. Elliott H. Whit- 
lock, research professor, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. The work of the department is administered 
by William G,. Christy, smoke abatement engineer, 
Jersey City, N. J., and John L, Hodges, deputy smoke 
abatement engineer. 

The Hudson County ordinance relating to smoke 
abatement is generally considered by smoke-abatement 
engineers to be the most progressive yet developed. It 
has been used in a number of instances as a model to 
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prepare smoke ordinances for other communities. The 
Ringelmann Smoke Chart, as published and used by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, is used to rate the 
production or emission of smoke, fly ash or fumes. 
Articles 3 and 3a of the ordinance contain the regula- 
tions relative to the production or emission of smoke. 
These two articles read as follows: 


Article 3—The production or emission within the county of 
smoke, fly ash, or fumes, the shade of which is equal to, or 
greater than, No. 3 of the Ringelmann Chart, or which is so 
dense as to prevent seeing through it at the point of emission 
into the external air, from any stack or open fire, except 
that of a locomotive or steamboat, for a period or for periods 
aggregating 2 min. or more in any period of 15 min., and the 
emission of such smoke, fly ash, or fumes from any locomotive 
or steamboat for a period or for periods aggregating 30 sec. 
or more in any period of 3 min., is hereby prohibited. 

Article 3a—The production or emission within the county 
of smoke, fly ash or fumes, the shade of which is equal to or 
greater than No. 2 of the Ringelmann Chart, or which is so 
dense as to be dimly seen through at the point of emission 
into the external air, from any stack or open fire, except that 
of a locomotive or steamboat, for a period or for periods 
aggregating 12 min. or more in any period of one hour, and 
the emission of such smoke, fly ash or fumes from ‘any loco- 
motive or steamboat for a period or for periods aggregating 
4 min. in any period of 15 min., is hereby prohibited. 


The smoke ordinance is not burdened with a large 
number of engineering details relative to boiler set- 
tings, fuels, etc. These are incorporated in rules and 
regulations of the department, as authorized by an ar- 
ticle of the ordinance. “Smokeless fuel” is defined in 
the ordinance as a fuel containing less than 21 per 
cent volatile. 

The penalty for violating the smoke ordinance is a 
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fine of $50, or 30 days, or both. Only one complaint 
was filed with the court during the year; this was a 
violation by the stationary plant of an industrial con- 
cern. The policy of the department is to work con- 
structively with the railroads and industries to secure 
their co-operation in the elimination of smoke. 


Railroad Smoke Association of Hudson County 

In line with this policy a number of meetings with 
railroad supervisors and locomotive enginemen have 
been held at which talks on locomotive firing and smoke 
prevention have been made. In addition, several papers 
on firebox and front-end design have been presented. 
The first meeting of this kind was held at the Stevens 
Institute on February 4, 1931. This meeting was fol- 
lowed by others, when on March 5 the organization of 
the Railroad Smoke Association of Hudson County was 
completed. G. H. Massy, master mechanic, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Jersey City, was elected presi- 


Table I—Results. of Smoke Observations from Locomotives 








No. No. Per cent 

observations violations violations of 

1931 made observed observations 
SE ai dhe nv i eae ee ca Senge 10 5 50.0 
Sid a Wd. toiad wit einen oe la aa Se ee 823 281 34.2 
EE ta ea olay dae Gain ne Bare gra aaa 883 156 17.6 
et ine kG Sneek hu we ee eee ers 847 128 15.1 
caches one ek o.ap Bi aia we thro We cd WOO 862 102 11.8 
| APIS See a 795 96 12.1 
=e Pee 837 148 1 
A Se eee 854 56 6.6 
DE ‘inden betes dnewe’ neeeed 850 49 5.8 

nee : ee ae 6.761 1,021 


dent. Mr, Massy was succeeded this year by W. L. 
Gorton, district road foreman and fuel supervisor, Erie, 
also with headquarters at Jersey City. 

During the past year the meetings of this association 
have been well attended. Emphasis has been laid on the 
economic phases of saving fuel to prevent smoke. Com- 
plaints to the Department of Smoke Regulation of 
smoke made by locomotives have been referred to the 
railroad and handled by the local representative of the 
mechanical department. In case of complaints, a visit 
is made by the railroad’s representative to the person 
complaining. Such visits generally result in the clear- 
ing up of misunderstandings and, in at least one in- 






One of the Large Harbor Terminals in Hudson County—An Indication of the Improvement 
which the Smoke-Prevention Work Has Effected 


June 4, 1932 


stance, brought business to the railroad. The sincere 
efforts which the railroads operating through Hudson 
County have made to eliminate smoke and dirt has 
been an important factor toward building good-will. 


First Annual Report of Department of Smoke Regulation 


Mr. Christy, in his first annual report, a summary 
of which is given in the following paragraphs, stated 
that when this department started to operate the rail- 
roads were doubtless making more smoke than any 
other class of fuel user. This was due to the fact that 
the railroads are one of the largest users of bituminous 
coal and also because Hudson County contains probably 
the largest railroad terminals in the United States. The 
Central of New Jersey claims to have at its Communi- 
paw Yards the largest individual railroad terminal in 
the world. At the beginning of the campaign there 





Table 11—Results of Observations of the Smoke Jacks on Enginehouses 


No. No. Per cent 
observations violations violations of 
1931 made observed observations 
EOE Sten re ne ar 28 2 75.0 
Sati hire 5.5 Sc erl'acoka eta ara aiin’ actions 8 f 75.0 
RS cra 5 aah es Diane Sh wring etoahe eer 42 1 2.4 
i a ot Oa ain 35 ) 17.1 
ee rere 32 9.4 
I as 0 6 aS we arenere was Wehaions 29 10.3 
SR Sah AA Geak dca apie yer eshacerile 48 2 4,2 
RR ree ret ee 73 6 8.2 
, | Ee er a eee a eee 295 48 





were some 1,150 steam locomotives owned by nine rail- 
roads being operated daily in the county. All the roads 
were burning high volatile bituminous coal and very 
few were using air induction tubes. 

During the first few months the attention of the de- 
partment was centered on the railroad smoke problem. 
Members of the advisory board called on the presi- 
dents and operating vice-presidents of all the roads 
operating in the county. These officers were invited to 
send representatives to the first smoke-abatement meet- 
ing on February 4, 1931. At this meeting a proposed 
method of operating was explained and the railroads 
were invited to organize their own association for the 
purpose of holding monthly meetings and of carrying 
on the work of railroad smoke abatement. 
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Table I shows the monthly readings made on locomo- 
tives and violations observed. The last column shows 
the percentage of observations made which are viola- 
tions of the ordinance. 

In May, the first month in which more than a few 
readings were taken, 34.2 per cent of the observations 
made were violations. In December, seven months 
later, this was reduced to 5.8 per cent. 

Observations of enginehouse stacks were also made. 
Smoke from this source is mostly due to the building 
of fires in locomotives. This often gives more smoke 
trouble than any other railroad operation, especially if 
the proper amount of time is not taken. The results of 
this work are shown in Table II, the last column of 
which represents the percentage of violations of the 
total number of observations for the month. Because 
of the small number of readings taken, this percentage 
varies greatly. There has, however, been a great im- 
provement in smoke from enginehouses. 


Floating Equipment 


Floating equipment includes steamships, tugs, tow- 
boats, ferries, lighters, coal and grain loaders, in fact all 
fuel-burning equipment operated on the water. On the 
Hudson river and in New York bay the State of New 
Jersey has jurisdiction only when boats are tied up at 
the dock. The department has paid little attention to 
this but has endeavored to secure the co-operation of 
the marine men irrespective of where boats are being 
operated. 

The railroads operate a large amount of floating 
equipment in New York harbor. Early in the year the 
department supervisors felt it was possible to have the 
marine departments of the railroads organize a smoke 
association similar to the railroad association, which 
deals altogether with locomotives. Members of the 
Advisory Board made a second call on all interested 
railroad officers. On April 29, 1931, a meeting was 
held at Stevens Institute. It was decided to organize 
a marine smoke association and a nominating commit- 
tee was appointed. Officers and executive committee 
were duly elected at the May meeting. Meetings of this 
association are held monthly. Due to the suggestions 
made in these marine meetings, certain constructive 
experimental work is being carried on. 

The attendance at these meetings, which at first was 
composed entirely of railroad marine men, has devel- 
oped to include representatives of some of the steam- 
ship lines, and engineers and executives of a number 
of the towboat companies. The attendance at the 
meetings of the marine association is smaller than 
that of the Railway Smoke Association and the meet- 
ings are more informal. The general opinion among 
marine men is that there has been a decided improve- 
ment in smoke conditions all over New York Harbor 
and that this is partly due to the constructive work 
being carried on by the Marine Smoke Association of 
Hudson County. 


THe GENERAL Motors TrucK Company, Pontiac, Mich., re- 
cently announced the closing of a contract approximating 
$300,000 to supply 60 automotive passenger vehicles to be 
used in intramural transportation at the Chicago “A Century 
of Progress” World’s Fair in 1933. Two of the special units 
are to be constructed immediately, while delivery of the others 
will begin in April, 1933. The first units will be placed in 
operation this summer, both for previews of the fair and for 
experimental tests of seating arrangements and flexibility of 
service. Each coach will have a seating capacity of 50 with 
standing room for 45 more and the operation will be under 
the management of the Greyhound Corporation. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasuHincton, D. C 


EVENUE ffreight car loading again declined in 

the week ended May 21 to a total of 515,450 cars. 

This was 2,217 cars less than the loading for the 
week before and a decrease of 239,288 cars as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year. As com- 
pared with 1930 it was a decrease of 414,156 cars. 
Miscellaneous freight, coke, and ore showed small in- 
creases as compared with the preceding week. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, May 21, 1932 
1932 








Districts 2 1931 1930 
EE OTE A I Pee TER Te 122,118 172,791 216,535 
PIN 5 is 95a: wg Sst e -4s Sateene wate 99,816 151,389 190,498 
I Circa hors ace eiatigearouuinlw ep ieleleos 32,490 43,989 52,627 
eee ee Ser err 75,826 110,991 125,527 
IN Nhe ors ideo A carer yy atone 61,203 101,329 146,401 
I TRIN 6 ie a cacciwtenkie eos ieicieais 81,299 110,518 129,280 
re rr 42,698 63,731 68,738 
Total Western Districts... ......6... 185,200 275,578 344,419 
io | rare are 515,450 754,738 929,606 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 27,766 36,595 38.770 
a Ia. aaa oy eid Grate eve ra ater eratwrete 16,601 20,003 22,802 
WME cir crediatalueearare cers stecete a erk a a ore ane 71,728 116,726 139,875 
RR eer cee ges OF a eee 3,101 6,625 9,368 
WOME, BVONNEs6.0c-6sccnswrecscewws 18,571 33,634 51,235 

ME SEVER RESET Ewe HOReao-ge mE Rae Scels 3,000 20,730 57,286 
a A Mi ngicmerniaiera ieraverdbiy gletdrnuase 181,139 222,256 246,273 
PORMOOTINNE. a ie. o4 5. wea erarsce-weisiaemene 193,544 298,169 363,997 
ES IIa ca scsi te ce aaa din Gi wis ise hotrare FONE imate 515,450 754,738 929,606 
WB a or oiccs 51 eae eo eee aeto van wtbenKeene a 517,667 747,057 928,759 
BS icc. cinsa arntbsavonwaviversin kuerete Mina-atmre 533,677 745,740 932,346 
PR ck orn tato res wrgislorpinrese'atele,erocacaece 554,012 774,742 942,674 
PE i isi card wc acow ence nas 562,380 758,503 906,879 

Cumulative total, 20 weeks........ 11,135,554 14,649,656 17,845,774 


Car Loading in Canada 


Total car loadings in Canada for the week ended 
May 21 amounted to 43,678 cars, or 99 cars less than 
for the previous week, and, with the seasonal trend 
being upward, the index number dropped from 72.81 
to 71.35. Compared with last year’s loadings, the total 
was down by 7,009 cars, the only increase being 305 
cars in grain. Merchandise loading continued to de- 
cline, amounting to 13,838 cars as against 14,051 cars 
the previous week and 15,905 cars last year. The index 
number, 79.62, was a new low for the last three years. 
It is not possible to measure the effect of the diversion 
of package freight from railways to motor trucks, but 
such diversion, says the Canadian Bureau of Statistics. 
is probably affecting the car loading of this class of 
freight as much or more than the depression in busi- 
ness. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
TR ss NE orice ev es om cesase era cereiolle) ole’ 43,678 18,789 
MN RS RI Sorc peace asana vi ecg chiar ravi <i 43,777 19,401 
BN 90g, EEN ork se siniaiinry. wba aielaeieceei sis 41,227 21,017 
BN I i a 5)'ps yea cere -araie rai: 481% 50,687 27,965 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
BE CS) ME oialens awd or saoee ewes 828,678 427,447 
Ne sso stn sb tates loys, cgeaiwiere hd 955,909 566,883 
TROT. BE, ROC a5. oir Sa Aa a awe nas 1,147,213 729,145 


WATERMELONS are liable to shrink in weight about four and 
three-tenths per cent in their journey from Georgia to northern 
markets, which usually takes from four to seven days. This 
is the conclusion of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Depart: :ent of Agriculture, which made test weights 
of individual melons in 16 carloads shipped last summer. 
Melons in several different locations in the car were weighed; 
and only sound ones were included in the records. Melons 
of the Tom Watson variety shrank 4.1 per cent and those of 
the Dixie Bell 4.6 per cent. 


Lehigh Valley Halves Maintenance 
Expenses Since 1926 


Has reduced expenditures from $9,176,529 in 1926 to $4,664,229 in 1931, 
and man-hours from 7,894,186 to 3,687,895 


By G. A. Phillips 
Chief Engineer of Maintenance, Lehigh Valley 


poor business conditions, the maintenance of way 

department of the Lehigh Valley, through a wide 
range of changed methods and practices, has effected 
rather striking economies. Whereas total maintenance 
of way expenditures reached a peak of $9,176,529 in 
1926, and were $8,310,466 in 1927, they were reduced 
consistently in each succeeding year until they amounted 
to only $5,925,266 in 1930 and only $4,664,229 in 1931. 
These large savings reflect reduced material purchases, 
but possibly the largest factor involved is that of re- 
duced labor requirements. Whereas, for example, we 
employed more than 11,000,000 man-hours in current 
repairs in 1918 and 1920, and in excess of 8,000,000 
man-hours in the five years immediately following 1920, 
our man-hour requirements have been reduced con- 
sistently since to the point where we employed only 
4,882,300 man-hours on current repairs in 1930 and 
3,687,895 man-hours on such repairs in 1931. Large 
as these reductions in expenditures and in man-hours 
are, they have been effected with little or no deferred 
maintenance, and the physical property of the Lehigh 
Valley is in good condition. 

As early as 1928 it became necessary for our road 
to make drastic reductions in expenses, owing, in part, 
to the falling off of anthracite coal tonnage. As a re- 
sult, when the general business depression arrived, we 
had already had considerable experience in the art of 
reducing expenses and it was, therefore, only a mat- 
ter of continuing to place our house in order. 


D URING recent years, due in large measure to 


Many Sources of Economies 


The Lehigh Valley, with 1317 miles of lines, includ- 
ing approximately 500 miles of double-track main line, 
extends from New York to Buffalo, N. Y. The ways 
in which such large savings in maintenance of way ex- 
penditures have been effected on a road of this size and 
character make a long story and one which begins many 
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years back. In other words, many of the economies 
effected during the last few years are the direct result 
of the continuation of certain long-established practices. 
Only the more important methods of effecting econ- 
omies will be described here. 

All main line tracks of the Lehigh Valley are bal- 
lasted with a good quality of stone to an average depth 
of 14 in. under the ties. The cleaning of this ballast 
was a very expenSive and discouraging operation a few 
years ago. Mechanical genius, however, has solved this 
problem. The cleaning of stone ballast in recent years 
has been performed by locomotive cranes with screen- 
ing equipment, and by specially designed power ballast 
cleaners. We have used such equipment in the past, 
but during the season of 1931 we employed a new type 
of self-contained power ballast cleaner with which we 
cleaned 200 miles of inter-track space, at a total cost 
of 6% cents a lineal foot. Our ballast cleaning troubles 
are over. With the machine used in 1931 we can clean 
the entire stone ballast mileage on our road in two years, 
and at low cost. 


Treatment and Care of Ties Shows Results 


All crossties purchased by the Lehigh Valley for main 
line use since 1909 have been creosoted, and extensive 
use has also been made of treated switch timbers, lum- 
ber and piling. Oak ties are used largely in main line 
tracks, particularly on curves, although close-grain yel- 
low pine ties, properly treated, have proved their worth 
on the lighter traffic portions of our line, particularly 
on tangents and when properly protected against 
mechanical wear. 

The preservation of all of our timber is performed by 
the Federal Creosoting Company at its plant at Man- 
ville, N. J., under the direct supervision of the railroad. 
All ties, switch timbers, piling and lumber are pur- 
chased under rigid specifications and in quantity lots, 
based on our annual requirements, to secure the benefit 
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of quantity prices. Our purchase specifications are de- 
signed to secure good quality, low priced timber, with- 
out sacrificing soundness and strength, and, to insure 
that these specifications are met, we have our own in- 
spectors in the tie producing areas. 

Our concern with regard to ties extends throughout 
their service life. Care is required in their handling: 
they are all adzed and bored before treatment; and the 
greatest care is exercised in determining which ties shall 
be removed from main-line track. Some of the ties re- 
moved are burned, but many others are relaid in yard 
and other less important tracks where they have been 
found to give satisfactory service for a number of years. 

That we have been successful in our purchases of 
ties and in securing long life from them is evident from 
the accompanying table, in which are given for the last 





Average Crosstie Renewals Per Mile 


Lehigh All 
Year Valley Roads 
Ed 6 doh eee Reo one he os Fee bade 177 239 
I eae cac trie Sorat chan ar eae oe Geese eee 141 262 
NS hicid crane Lsmucveg, ¢ dineeie 4 pth Grd ae wie ats 164 257 
BEEP Fara sind Oicae ace cieeaaleroeacaas 267 262 
ES ava e are) tee ew bit are each ere Sereee 232 256 
PDR Eve lore hearer neeean ie mene oN 289 268 
BEE ciblsictrodvdvavcaccots dirave Sue isco cee were. erecalalw nine 286 253 
WS Petco cee ice alg atic a dala sha taeak 178 210 
SE iat icusacceks rere. Greta Sano ene ace tA a eta ecw ae 173 200 
BEE ores Cn Aah oe Gan ee cme wewee cee es 195 209 
MY asd win du sidan tin blow-easae 0s bade an 116 210 
ME ts Tires bold ore «cla alanis ayh.a aration 133 213 
RE ce Ping cc eit ere Cereb erate: ally 77 203 
be 2 oneh cc ar ay adarini'ei taser oie Wiese 91 188 
| a a ae ee earn or ee yee 109 184 
ED hd asa wh bcosares pale cerese we 6 aro eels aresen 91 190 
ES rr err err ae 82 183 
BM Be Scatgrastne ew wedack awe wah telnet Soe 92 177 
DEY Bis coe de galore ware aie ee eee 56 181 
REE Ee ee iran re ea ery. 8 48 170 
WN ica alberta wu alae oral bez Paes rs 58 . 
PE <G.6y.cw-oemeninignrwensw aan ais paw aor 48 . 


* Not available. 





20 years the tie renewals per mile of track on the Le- 
high Valley and on all other roads in the United States, 
combined. 

In our early treatment of timber, we used straight 
creosote oil, but in later years we have been using a 
mixture of 7 per cent creosote and 30 per cent coal tar, 
which has given very satisfactory results, and at re- 
duced cost. Treatment is done by the Lowry, or 
“empty cell” process. 

_Creosoted ties and switch timbers are shipped out and 
distributed on the right-of-way only as required for 
immediate use, the balance being stored at the treating 
plant where they can be loaded out in large quantities 
at small cost with cranes, when necessary. This ar- 
rangement eliminates the expense of unnecessary han- 
dling of the ties in the field and of protecting them 
against fire along the right-of-way. 

All ties, as ordered, are shipped in low-side cars. A 
track supervisor who has air tamping units in opera- 
tion on his territory distributes them ahead of each 
gang, perhaps once a week, in connection with other 
duties, using a work train, local freight or a locomotive 
crane with a sling. 

The extensive use of preservatives has also proved 
effective for the protection of switch timber, piling and 
lumber, and, combined with the long-standing prac- 
tice of treating crossties, has been an important factor 
in the reduction of maintenance expenses in recent 
years, 

Just what our long-standing policy of treating ties 
and switch timbers, together with our care in handling 
and protecting them has meant to our road in reduced 
man-hours, is pointed out clearly in the report of the 
Committee on Economics of Railway Labor of the 
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American Railway Engineering Association, presented 
before the annual convention of the association this 
year. In this report, a study of the man-hours saved 
through our reduction in tie renewals in 1929 as com- 
pared with the average renewals in 1915 to 1917, in- 
clusive, places this reduction at 1,017,437 man-hours. 
Drainage has also been considered a most important 
factor on our road in securing economically maintained 
track. Year after year we have carried out ditching 
operations with locomotive cranes and ditching ma- 
chines, and, in addition, more than 90 miles of sub- 
drainage has been installed. Tile drain pipe was used 
in our early subdrainage work, but in recent years, 
eight-inch perforated metal pipe has been employed. 


Heavier Rail Is Advantageous 


The use of heavy rail and large tie plates has also 
exerted an important influence on maintenance costs 
on the Lehigh Valley. Prior to 1915, rails of 110-Ib. 
section and less were used, but because of steadily in- 
creasing speeds and heavier wheel loads a section weigh- 
ing 136 lb. per yard was designed and adopted in 1915. 
This section of rail, which is 7 in. high, 6% in. across 
the base and has a moment of inertia of 86.5, was pur- 
chased exclusively by the Lehigh Valley until 1931. 
In that year, the original 136-lb. section was redesigned 
slightly to give it a height of 73@ in., a base width of 
6% in., and a moment of inertia of 98.5. As a result 
of this redesign, which did not affect the weight of 
the section or the width of its base, an increase of 14 
per cent in the strength of the rail was secured, as 
well as % in. more fishing space for the joint bars. 

The newly designed section not only reduces wave 
motion in the track, but also permitted us to increase 
its carbon content, thereby making it harder and more 
resistant to wear. 

The rails are laid on heavy double-shoulder tie plates, 
which are 8 in. wide and 13% in. long, canted 1 in 20 
and spiked to the ties independent of the rail, and there- 
fore, not disturbed in connection with normal rail re- 
newals. The use of these large plates has had an im- 
portant bearing in reducing the wear of our ties and 
has been an important feature in increasing their life. 
Furthermore, they have had a marked effect in hold- 
ing the rails to gage, as is evidenced by the fact that 





Typical View of the High Class Track Structure of the Lehigh 
Valley Along the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania 
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it is rarely necessary to regage our track, even on sharp 
curves. 

During the last two years, as a further step toward 
economy, we have experimented with longer rails, and 
10 miles of rails 66 ft. in length have been laid in our 


tracks. Every advantageous feature anticipated in con- 
nection with the use of these longer rails has been real- 
ized, and I would recommend without reservation, the 
exclusive purchase of these longer rails. 

We also practically doubled the life of our rail on 
sharp curves through the use of rail oilers, and at the 
present time, have about 125 such devices in service on 
various parts of our road. In addition, we have, for 
many years, been increasing the service life of rails on 
sharp curves by transposing them when they have re- 
ceived a certain percentage of wear. We have found 
that if the transposition is made before the low rails 
become too badly damaged, largely increased service 
life is obtained from them. 

We have designed our track construction to make it 
as simple as possible because it is our feeling that sim- 
plicity makes for economy and improves the morale of 
our men. Our switch construction, for example, is 
designed to involve as few parts as possible, and in- 
cludes a one-piece guard rail and heavy switch plates 
with rail braces welded directly to them. 


Use of Power Tools Effects Large Savings 


All rail is laid after the season of surfacing track, in 
so far as possible—in most cases during November and 
December, even though it may be purchased and re- 
ceived early in the year on account of mill conditions. 
It is essential that section men be employed on produc- 
tive work during the winter and, with this in mind, we 
bring them together and lay our rail. This practice 
enables us to confine our summer force to work which 
can not be performed during the winter months on 
account of climatic conditions, and, at the same time, 
secures for us a maximum return from our labor ex- 
penditures during the winter. Power tools are used 
to a large extent in rail-laying operations, and we secure 
full use of the track when necessary, a factor which is 
most essential to economical performance and in which 
we have had the full co-operation of our operating de- 
partment. 

Another factor having a bearing on the condition of 
our roadway and our low maintenance expenditures, 
is the fact that for a period of years our tracks over 
the system have been strengthened by the widening of 
embankment shoulders and by affording rip-rap pro- 
tection along streams and rivers where necessary. Work 
of the latter character has been carried out most ex- 
tensively where our tracks parallel the Lehigh and the 
Susquehanna rivers between Easton, Pa., and Sayre, 
in which territory approximately 125 miles of rip-rap- 
ping was done during 1927, 1928 and 1929, using 30-yd. 
air dump cars. 

The Lehigh Valley has always been a believer in and 
a large user of power tools and equipment. If the use 
of specific equipment offered real economies we have 
not held back on its purchase. Some of our most num- 
erous units of equipment are power tie tampers, used 
In our surfacing work during the summer. Power 
surfacing has been found more economical than pick 
tamping, and insures a higher and more uniform qual- 
ity of work. 

_ In connection with our surfacing work, it is interest- 
ing to note that we do not respace ties and have not 
done so for the last 20 years. This in itself has been 


a most important factor in the reduction of labor ex- 
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pense, and we believe that it has proved also a great 
benefit in maintaining smooth-riding track. 

Recognizing that the profitable use of power equip- 
ment is dependent largely upon its being maintained 
in first class condition, all such equipment, including 
tie tampers, motor cars, power drills, etc., is overhauled, 
rebuilt and kept in repair at a thoroughly equipped 
maintenance of way shop at Weatherly, Pa., which em- 
ploys only three men. Prior to the establishment of 
this shop, equipment repairs were handled by a divi- 
sional organization which employed 20 men. 

In many phases of our work we have eliminated the 
so-called specialists and have required our regular 
forces to handle most of the miscellaneous work with 
which they may be confronted. This policy has not 
only reduced our forces but has also resulted in the 
reclamation of more material and a higher class of 
work. Other work done at the Weatherly shop in- 
cludes frog and crossing repair work, the reforming of 
angle bars, the general repair and reclamation of track 
tools, and the salvaging of frog and switch material. 

Some of the largest economies which have been ef- 
fected on our road are reflected in our method of han- 
dling routine maintenance work and by the lengthened 
sections which have been established during the last 
couple of years. All of our work is carefully pro- 
grammed in advance, from the standpoint of the road 
as a whole as well as the divisions and subdivisions. 


Section and Signal Forces Reduced 


Our section forces are maintained small the year 
around and at a minimum during the winter, most of 
our heavier work being done by specially organized 
gangs. Since 1928, we have reduced the number of 
our sections nearly one half, from 302 to 160, with an 
average outlying double-track section including nine 
miles of double track. 

With the lengthening of sections has come an ap- 
preciable reduction in the total number of man-hours 
worked on each section. At the same time, extra-gang 
labor man-hours have also been reduced consistently. 

In line with the economies realized through the in- 
creased length of sections, trackwalking was abolished, 
substituting motor patrol where necessary, and requir- 
ing every gang and supervisory officer moving over the 
road to be watchful of conditions. This, in combina- 
tion with the lengthening of sections, has resulted in an 
annual saving of approximately $550,000 in labor alone. 

The substitution of commercial current and rectifiers 
in 1928 for primary batteries in our signal circuits en- 
abled us also to lengthen our signal sections, with the 
result that whereas we formerly had 70 signal sections, 
we now have only 26. This readjustment has saved 
us $200,000 annually, of which $96,000 was in labor. 
Rectifiers have also replaced batteries in the telegraph 
department, resulting in an additional saving. Over 
a period of years we have also been gradually replacing 
the motorized signal with the position-light type 0! 
signal, which has also effected some economies. 

Notwithstanding the reductions in force effected, 1t 
is noteworthy that the per cent of signal failures and 
the amount of punitive overtime are considerably !ess 
than before the reorganization took place, even after 
equating the figures to account for fewer operations 
due to reduced traffic. 

All buildings, tracks and structures have been re- 
moved where not required, thereby avoiding mainte- 
nance expense and releasing material for use elsewhere. 
Approximately 300 buildings of different types have 
been abandoned and removed during recent years. 

Careful scrutiny has also been made of overhead 
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expenses, taking into consideration those employees in- 
cluded under the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
classification account, ““Superintendence.” As a result, 
operating divisions have been combined where possible, 
resulting in savings of $300,000 a year in maintenance 
of way expenses since 1928. 


Many Other Factors Contribute 


Many other savings have been effected through 
changes in practices, which, while perhaps not particu- 
larly impressive in themselves, have in the aggregate 
resulted in economies of considerable magnitude. For 
example, through the more careful programing and ex- 





Maintenance of Way Expenses—Per Cent of Operating Revenues 
Average for Calendar Years 1928-1931, Inclusive 


MN oa cst rae far chica, Glin ias1n sos Suara vale bietarual sete SheeCeIN 9.09 
SEES, EMCEE Ge WOOGIE ooo oicice sic ccccecescbuceeaveves 9.64 
NI II Ia 5G. 5 5: artra.0 ora W 6s eaten ere ee vibe tes 11.60 
A ash calralns a eoaascaica Ga aaa Ler STO Gere wa acai aoe 12.10 
es I ios. Ga. 5-0-5506 0 bre 5 055.6 4156 cara ve be wincrmsecniasork lata 12.83 
I o's 5. nie o hia wadding! Siwel dW oheveshiboe © anata WebareiSerece 13.19 
XC B® ee ee ere 9.83 
Ce, NEE, Gr THO UONWINS 606.0 5:50:55 06a edeeus cee eames 10.24 
NE A i ae a gr 76-9 Sh Ase eH a aOR WM wale NERO em 10.89 
TU NS. UNI aan: ec 4:0:020-8'aso btw ain dS Cele ew eT oR peae 11.75 
MMR cg sascas axcalsn % Verran 5 arcs Srsp4) a sb: © 16/4 caw /oireateils wi/@h bvalespteralorie ater eee eas 12.40 
I goo lava ctesrieut 7 ar 6 iis 60-999 ces 6 Wiel acu aie aN Ae GOE apie ah Tae 11.63 
I eBoy brie hara felons aig Gus NTatACe dials a Mle eH a oe etee ee ee soe 14.27 
A cies as ok hs nl'o 6 dri 0s SAA ech S'S Sd rere ermreleTe NIN Swe 12.58 
ee LE re 14.53 
I I He I aris wie ti oie © vin Waiwera wi erwsineee wee es 15.56 
i UE Ge FARE ao. oo oo vk. cineere eens 6.6 6-0 14.00 
Fon dala arco a-ak Ws asd, Bis ha SiR MURIEIN ate latete git iateecasire 16.66 
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ecution of work, the number of work-train days for 
current repairs on our road was reduced 37 per cent 
during 1931 as compared with 1928. 

Switch lamps have been eliminated on all tracks 
equipped with automatic signals, as also have switch 
stand targets and many switch lamps in yards, particu- 
larly in floodlighted areas. The substitution for the 
old wooden roadway signs of metal signs with the let- 
tering cut out in a manner similar to a stencil, has 
effected a saving of approximately $10,000 a year in 
painting and maintenance costs. 

Crossing gates have been replaced with automatic 
flashing light signals where possible, which has reduced 
both the expense of crossing attendants and the con- 
tinual cost of gate maintenance and repair. Similarly, 
economies have been effected through the use of better 
and more economical grade crossing paving materials. 

Derails, particularly if pipe-connected to switch stands 
and installed on facing point switches, are a source of 
maintenance and they have, therefore, been removed 
Wherever possible. Our scale department was reor- 
ganized and two men now handle all scale maintenance 
and repairs on the system in a satisfactory manner. 
_In former years, labor camps were handled by out- 
side contractors at considerable expense to the railroad. 
Two years ago, their operation was taken over by the 
Maintenance of way department, a change which has 
Improved living and culinary conditions at the camps 
and also eliminated all expense to this company. 

_ Careful consideration has been given to the consolida- 
tion of all electric power purchases to secure the bene- 
fit of the lower rate on large current consumption. In 
this connection, particularly at important points along 
the line, all electric power purchased is routed through 
a single meter in so far as possible. 
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Large economies have also been effected in our 
bridge and building department. This department, like 
the track department, has been provided with modern 
machinery and power tools to facilitate its work and 
to effect all possible economies. Properly equipped 
shops are provided where similar shops in the mech- 
anical department are not available. Careful attention 
is given to the design of structures and to the methods 
employed in the field. Wherever possible, small tim- 
ber structures for waterways and cattle passes are re- 
placed by pipe to afford permanent construction and to 
reduce maintenance. 

To reduce the cost of renewals, extensive use has 
been made of creosoted lumber and timber in the con- 
struction and maintenance of permanent structures. 
Considerable attention has also been given to the use 
of electric and gas welding in steel bridge repair and 
strengthening. 

The extent to which all of the foregoing practices 
or measures mentioned have contributed toward the 
large savings which have been made in the maintenance 
of way expenses of the Lehigh Valley in recent years is 
shown clearly in the following table of maintenance of 
way expenses and current repair man-hours on this road 
for the last seven years: 


Total M. of W. Man-Hours 
Expenses Current Repair Only 
RIED) o's: creiecuearetem eae webiare< $8,574,787 8,104,051 
PD eile Sis cetnnr a grerersveiw giaravaiorrs 9,176,529 7,894,186 
NE alana l esate onaterivacers seretawhretels 8,310,466 7,426,245 
ea alata th acenancarelarraievaiea aia 6,428,685 5,675,413 
LS eee ae 6,110,455 5,590,042 
BN ia aroimatearnsisierouiee ural 5,925,266 4,822,300 
BOE Gecieievis vicivincsla aein- ators 4,664,229 3,687,895 


At first glance, the reduction in total maintenance 
expenses from $8,310,466 in 1927, and over $6,000,000 
in 1928 and 1929, to only approximately $4,665,000 in 
1931, might seem to indicate considerable deferred 
maintenance. This is not the case, since our property 
has been maintained to a high standard and is in good 
physical condition at the present time. 

There is nothing mysterious about maintenance of 
way work. There are many tangible and intangible 
ways of affecting maintenance of way costs, but one of 
the most important factors is the application of ‘‘com- 
mon sense.’’ Co-operation is most essential in any or- 
ganized effort, and maintenance of way work is no ex- 
ception. Much depends upon the loyal support and en- 
terprise of each man, and with this in mind, subordinate 
officers should be given definite responsibilities and al- 
lowed to “use their own heads.” The railroads are 
not going to stand still, and I am sure that the future 
holds forth many changes in methods and materials, 
and economies far beyond those which may have been 
effected to the present time. 





A Pennsylvania Train at Plymouth, Ind. 












Government Railroad Loans 


|. C. C. prefers helping those who help 


themselves 50 per cent 


construction Finance Corporation are rapidly 

becoming one of the biggest factors 1n the rail- 
road situation this year. Second only in importance to 
the falling off of traffic, which was the occasion for 
several emergency measures to avert complete disaster, 
the loans now promise to exceed in amount this year 
either the emergency increase in freight rates which 
became effective on January 4 or the voluntary one- 
year pay reduction accepted by the employees on Feb- 
ruary 1. Incidentally, the amount of the loans asked 
already exceeds the total of the recapture fund which 
would have been provided by one-half the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s estimates of railway excess 
income from 1920 to 1930, although both figures are 
regarded as subject to considerable shrinkage. 

In the little over four months from the passage of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act on January 22 
up to June 1, Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had approved loans to be made by the 
Finance Corporation to 42 railroads totaling $176,000,- 
000. Applications had been filed by 84 railroads which 
had originally asked for over $400,000,000, but the 
amounts have been subsequently reduced in some in- 
stances by supplemental applications to about $350,000,- 
000. Some of the reductions were made after revisions 
of the estimated requirements but many of them were 
made only after the commission had deferred consid- 
eration of some of the amounts or had indicated an 
unwillingness to approve certain items which made it 
necessary to provide for them in other ways. 

The 42 applications on which the commission has 
acted originally called for about $330,000,000, so the 
commission has either brought about reductions or has 
deferred or denied loans asked to the amount of $154,- 
000,000. While some of the roads have applied for 
their estimated requirements for the entire year, others 
have only asked for :their immediate requirements. 
Therefore additional applications are expected. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has adopted 
a policy of not making public its action on individual 
loan applications, although it did announce some of the 
first ones and in various reports has stated the total 
amounts it has loaned, indicating that it had, on each 
date for which figures were given, acted on most of 
the loans approved by the commission. At the latest 
report it had loaned $98,000,000 to railroads, and some 
of the loans approved by the commission were not to be 
made available until dates later in the vear. 


39 Class | Roads Ask Loans 


Of the 84 applications, 39 were filed by Class I rail- 
roads, and several by electric railroads. Of the loans 
approved 27 were for Class I railroads. Five applica- 
tions of short line railroads, involving a total of 
$1,415,000, have been denied approval outright, and 
approval has been either temporarily or definitely with- 
held of part or all of several other applications. In 
some cases the commission is awaiting more precise 
information as to the requirements. 


G OVERNMENT loans to railroads by the Re- 
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Some railroads have received two or three separate 
loans for all or part of the amounts asked, and in many 
instances the loans approved are to be available in in- 
stalments at later dates. 

In each case the purposes for which the loans are 
made are specified in the commission’s report and the 
receiver is required to report to the commission and the 
corporation within 30 days as to the disposition made of 
the proceeds. Very few of the loans so far approved 
or asked would add to the existing indebtedness of the 
railways, as most of them have.been to discharge exist- 
ing indebtedness. They have increased the fixed in- 
terest charges to some extent because the 6 per cent 
interest rate charged by the government is higher than 
the rates which were being paid in many instances. 

The amount of the applications is about the same as 
the total amount loaned to railways under section 210 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, $350,600,667, of 
which $316,769,172 has been repaid and on which the 
government has collected $88,887,000 of interest. 

Probably the most drastic condition the commission 
has imposed was that in the St. Louis-San Francisco 
case, in which it required the company to agree to 
submit a plan for a reduction in its fixed charges, as 
a condition for a partial loan, while deferring consid- 
eration of most of the amount asked. In one case, in 
approving a loan for the construction of an extension, 
the commission required that it be’guaranteed by con- 
necting lines. : 

In some cases the commission has required that the 
loans be guaranteed by companies controlling the 
applicants. 

The largest total of loans made to any one company 
so far is that of $32,500,000 to the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the second largest is that of $27,500,000 to the 
Pennsylvania. 


Purpose of the Loans 


Approximately $42,000,000 has been approved for 
the purpose of paying bonds and notes at maiurity, 
including one-half of the Cotton Belt bond issue and 
$23,500,000 of Baltimore & Ohio notes which were 
largely held by banks. The next largest classification 
is interest, for which loans to the amount of $35,000,000 
have been approved, while loans amounting to $33,689,- 
000 have been approved for six roads for construction 
or improvement work. Nearly $10,000,000 has been 
approved for equipment trust maturities and $6,000,000 
for taxes, while over $9,000,000 has been approved to 
meet vouchers and other current bills. The amounts 
asked to pay short-term bank loans in the applications 
on which the commission has so far issued reports total 
$67,000,000, excluding the Baltimore & Ohio notes 
which were largely held by banks, and of these the 
commission has approved $24,000,000. 

While there has been a general understanding that 
the commission and the corporation intended to see 
that no major receiverships should occur, the commis- 
sion has followed a policy of trying to accomplish that 
object with a minimum use of government funds and in 
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many instances has approved only half of the amounts 
requested for various purposes, not only for paying 
bank loans, but also bond and note maturities and the 
capital expenditures for improvements proposed by 
the Pennsylvania, insisting that the bankers and bond- 
holders match the government’s efforts to rehabilitate 
railroad credit. 

So far as is publicly known the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has played a rather inactive role 
so far as the railroad loans are concerned. The law 
provided that loans to railroads should be first ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
delegated its authority to Division 4, Commissioners 
Meyer, Eastman, Brainerd and Mahaffie, and the com- 
mission’s organization has taken upon itself so much 
of the responsibility for deciding what loans shall be 
made, under what conditions and on what collateral, 
that apparently the corporation has had little to do with 
the matter except to make such loans as are approved 
by the commission. How much it may have had to do 
with determining policies or with the negotiations by 
which the railways have in many instances been induced 
to reduce their applications is not known and so far as 
the public record is concerned the corporation has as- 
serted itself in only two cases. It acted to force the 
hand of the commission in authorizing a loan to the 
Missouri Pacific to cover half of its maturing bank 
loans, subject to the commission’s approval, and the 
Pennsylvania’s supplemental application for one-half 
of the amount it had originally asked, stated that the 
reduction was made at the request of the corporation. 

A feature of the commission’s policy which has 
attracted most attention has been its reluctance, as 
expressed in the Missouri Pacific case, to approve loans 
asked for the purpose of paying off short-term bank 
loans. The fact that it approved loans for this pur- 
pose at all has brought it criticism from members of 
Congress on the ground that it was acting for the bene- 
fit of bankers while its expressed reluctance has brought 
criticism from financial sources on the ground that it 
has tended to impair rather than restore confidence. 
At any rate, in each case in which it has approved only 
half the amount asked the other half has been provided 
from other sources, except in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania, for which a loan was authorized on its under- 
taking to raise an equal amount through sale of securi- 
ties later. Moreover, no interest defaults have occurred 
and undoubtedly several receiverships have been 
averted. 


Few Loans for New Work 


Although in some quarters, which apparently in- 
cluded the White House for a time, it has been expected 
that many loans would be asked and made for improve- 
ment work which would promote employment, very few 
loans have been asked for such purposes. The principle 
example is that of the Pennsylvania, which asked 
$55,000,000 to enable it to continue with its electrifica- 
tion and terminal improvement work but which was 
asked, after two months, to reduce its application to 
half that amount. The New York Central also asked 
$7,000,000 which it later reduced to $4,399,000 which 
was approved, for terminal improvements in New York. 
The loan to the Erie included $923,000 for additions 
and betterments and small amounts have been approved 
for construction work for two or three other roads. 
The Baltimore & Ohio included $4,000,000 for additions 
and betterments in its original application but it was 
omitted in its supplemental application. 

The loans which have been made, however, have in- 
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cluded many other amounts which have filtered rather 
generally through many communities, such as those 
made for the payment of past-due vouchers and other 
bills and for taxes. In approving a loan to the Frisco 
to pay overdue taxes in Alabama, Kansas and Missouri, 
the commission pointed out that the railroad is the larg- 
est taxpayer in many counties in which it owed taxes 
and that unless they were paid it would be necessary to 
close the schools. 

Two or three short line railroads have applied for 
loans with which to pay the loans which they received 
from the revolving fund provided for in Section 210 of 
the 1920 law, but none of these have been approved to 
date. One company asked for a loan with which to pay . 
for a 17-mile logging road it had purchased, for the 
construction of an extension, to retire a bond issue, and 
to acquire some equipment. The commission approved 
a loan to one railroad with which to pay its federal in- 
come tax but declined to approve an amount asked to 
pay its indebtedness to its president and chief stock- 
holder. Several loans or items in loan applications have 
been denied on the ground that they were asked to pay 
indebtedness to proprietary companies. 


I. C. C. Reluctant to Pay Bank Loans 


The commission has in several instances approved 
loans asked for the full amount of bank loans which 
were due in a few days or which were for small 
amounts, without question, but in the case of the: larger 
amounts which were not due immediately, it has rather 
generally followed the plan of imposing a condition 
that half the loans be extended for the term of the gov- 
ernment loan and in several of the later applications the 
railroads have applied only for half the amount of the 
bank loans. 

One of the first questions raised by the commission as 
to its policy in approving loans was as to the extent to 
which the government should enable the railroads to pay 
off their short-term bank loans, a large amount of which 
had accumulated during the latter part of 1931. In the 
first application to be passed upon by the commission, 
that of the Wabash receivers, filed January 23 and ap- 
proved in part on February 10, a request was made for 
$9,750,000 to retire loans by nine banks and retire valu- 
able collateral.. The commission approved a loan of 
$7,173,800 for other immediate requirements, out of 
$18,500,000 applied for, but said that consideration of 
the application for a loan for the purpose of meeting 
bank loans should be deferred “pending early under- 
standing or agreement with the banks as to the extent 
to which they can and will forbear in the matter of or 
extend these obligations.” Some of the other items 
were also deferred but on May 17, on request of the re- 
ceivers, the commission approved an additional loan of 
$1,576,200 observing that this made up the original 
amount asked for purposes other than bank loans. The 
additional loan was made, however, “without prejudice 
to consideration of further loans upon the application.” 

On February 10 the commission also approved the 
first instalment of $1,500,000 on a loan of $23,250,000 
asked by the Missouri Pacific, but deferred considera- 
tion of the balance, which included $11,700,000 of bank 
loans due April 1. On February 19, in approving a 
loan of $4,458,000 on an application for $10,350,000 by 
the Erie, the commission also said that consideration of 
the $5,550,000 for the purpose of meeting bank 
loans should be deferred “pending an early under- 
standing or agreement with the banks with respect 
to an extension of a part of the obligations.” 
In the case of the New York, Chicago & St. 
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Louis, however, the commission on February 24 ap- 
proved a loan of $9,300,000, including $6,000,000 to pay 
a bank loan maturing March 7, thus releasing collateral 
for pledge with the corporation. On February 27 it 
also approved a loan to the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
including $3,200,000 of bank loans maturing March 1, 
without raising any question. It had also deferred con- 
sideration of a $10,000,000 bank loan of the Chicago 
& North Western not due until October 13, and of 
$5,974,722 asked for the same purpose by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, and on February 25, in approving a loan 
to the Central of Georgia, it had omitted the amount 
asked to meet a demand bank loan. 

The fact that the commission had held up the Erie 
and Missouri Pacific applications for amounts required 
to meet bank loans, although it had approved a loan to 
the Nickel Plate for the same purpose, led to a good 
deal of criticism on the ground that the commission was 
creating a feeling of uncertainty instead of inspiring 
confidence and it was at least one of the reasons for a 
series of conferences between railway officers, members 
of the commission and officers of the Finance Corpora- 
tion with President Hoover at the White House on 
March 17 and 18, after which the President announced 
that a “co-ordination of programs and policies has been 
arrived at by the government and the railway agencies” 
and that “it is assumed that many bank loans will be 
continued in the normal way.” Later it developed that 
on the same day the directors of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation had adopted a resolution expressing 
the opinion that “all existing uncertainty as to the dis- 
position of the April lst maturities of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Company is detrimental to the general 
credit situation of the railroads” and authorizing a loan 
of half the amount of the bank loans subject to the com- 
mission’s approval. 

The plan by which the banks were asked to extend 
half of the notes hardly represented their “normal way”’ 
of doing business, because the loans were usually for 
three months, and the commission has usually imposed 
the condition that they be extended for the life of the 
government loans, which are normally made for terms 
of not to exceed three years. 

On May 27 the commission approved loans to the 
Erie and the Maine Central covering half of the amounts 
asked for bank loans, and on May 28 it followed the 
same plan as to the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, in applying for a loan 
of $10,000,000, included in its request only half of its 
bank loans. On the other hand the Boston & Maine has 
asked for $5,500,000 which it had borrowed from banks 
until it could get the money from the government. 

Since the Missouri Pacific report the 50-50 principle 
has been very generally applied. On March 30, in ap- 
proving a loan of $7,000,000 out of $55,000,000 asked 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, the commission deferred con- 
sideration of $1,000,000 asked to meet bank loans due 
April 26 and also of $8,000,000 short-term loans due 
May 25, and $35,000,000 of gold notes due August 10. 
The B. & O. paid the notes due April 26 and on May 
5 filed a supplemental application for the $8,000,000 
due May 25, but only half the amount due August 10 
and the commission approved it on May 16, 

The same principle was applied as to the $20,727,750 
of first consolidated mortgage bonds of the St. Louis 
Southwestern due June 1. The company had applied 
on January 26 for $31,727,750 to include the pay- 
ment of these bonds and $9,000,000 of bank loans but 
on March 31 it filed a supplemental application for 
only $18,000,000 to cover half of both items, which was 
approved on April 8 on condition that the banks would 
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extend half their loans and the bondholders would ac- 
cept half cash and half new bonds. Until nearly the 
last day there was some uncertainty as to whether - 
enough of the Cotton Belt bondholders would assent 
to this plan, but on May 31 it was announced that 90 
per cent had done so and the refunding plan was de- 
clared operative. 

In the case of the Pennsylvania’s application for $55,- 
000,000 to aid in financing its electrification work and 
other improvements the same principle was applied, al- 
though at the request of the Finance Corporation. 
The company’s application was filed on March 10, but 
after several inquiries it reduced the amount on May 
12, saying it would sell securities for $27,500,000 if it 
could have a like amount from the government on Octo- 
ber 1. On May 18 the commission approved this, but 
on May 25 the company filed another amendment to its 
application saying it was unable to sell securities on a 
reasonable basis at this time and asking that the loan be 
made available in monthly instalments beginning June 1. 
The commission approved this on May 28. 

How the railways would have fared if they had been 
solely dependent on the proceeds of the temporary 
emergency freight increase which went into effect on 
January 4 is indicated by a comparison of the $35,- 
000,000 already loaned by the government to meet in- 
terest requirements and the amount which so far has 
been available to the Railroad Credit Corporation. As 
things have turned out, the Railroad Credit Corporation 
is playing a smaller part in the situation than had been 
expected. So far it has received about $15,000,000 from 
the emergency freight surcharge and has authorized or 
made loans to the amount of $21,944,217, some of which 
were advanced by the Finance Corporation until the 
R.C.C. had received the funds, but as its receipts for 
the year are estimated at only about $60,000,000, where- 
as the requirements for loans to meet fixed interest 
obligations are estimated at over $100,000,000, it has 
become necessary for the government corporation to 
make loans for interest payments which need not be 
taken up by the Railroad Credit Corporation. This 
means that some of the roads able to meet the govern- 
ment’s requirements as to collateral will have to pay 6 
per cent interest for their loans while those who ob- 
tain money from the Railroad Credit Corporation pay 
only 3 per cent. 

Of the loans authorized, $7,221,574 represents loans 
actually made, leaving a balance of $14,722,643 to which 
the Railroad Credit Corporation is committed, accord- 
ing to its monthly report to the commission; and in a 
letter transmitting the report to the executives of the 
railroads, E. G. Buckland, president of The Railroad 
Credit Corporation, said that this liability will, in due 
course, probably be reduced by $6,069,687.50. “The 
March, 1932, reports,” Mr. Buckland added, “of emer- 
gency charges (accruing to the corporation in May) ap- 
proximated $6,000,000 and, together with the relatively 
small June 1 requirements, made possible the building 
up of the cash balance available for loans in anticipa- 
tion of July 1 needs.” 

“The revenues under Ex Parte 103 have been con- 
siderably below the original estimates. Assuming that 
net receipts are $5,250,000 during June, 1932, the cash 
available for July 1 requirements would be $11,700,000. 
According to present indications, this amount, together 
with the co-operation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, should prove adequate.” 

Mr. Buckland said that “the co-operation of the repre- 
sentatives of the government and the applicant carriers 
is substantially contributing to the stabilization of rail- 
road credit.” 
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The Railroads Can Come Back 


By J. R. Turney 


Vice-President, Traffic and Law, St. Louis Southwestern 


have expressed the view that the railroad has 

passed the crest of its utility as a means of trans- 
port and is headed for oblivion. The facts upon which 
these authorities base their conclusions are: That the 
condition of the rail carriers is much worse than war- 
ranted by the present trough in the industrial cycle; 
that they have suffered an abnormal recession in earn- 
ing power, which was no greater in 1931 than it was 
in 1900, although investment trebled in the interval; 
that the time curve of traffic increment, which hereto- 
fore has been sufficient to absorb rising costs and 
charges, is definitely flattening; and finally that the 
basic cause of this condition is a diversion of traffic 
to competing transport agencies which have recently 
been developed. These facts may be conceded and 
still it may be maintained that the lost traffic can be re- 
covered and the supremacy of the railroad restored. 


We Must Realize That Monopoly Is Ended 


Prior to the last century, freight was. carried only 
by sailboats and wagons. The railroads, in 50 years, 
out-distanced all transport rivals and made possible the 
development of the great West. By 1900, the railroads 
had attained supremacy in transport solely because they 
undersold and outserviced all competitors. In the suc- 
ceeding 50 years, the picture has undergone a com- 
plete change. The monopoly no longer exists. Water 
carriers, directly and indirectly subsidized, challenge the 
railroads on every side. Pipe lines, with mileage rapid- 
ly approaching that of the rails, now transport thousands 
of tons which formerly moved by rail. A secondary 
land transport system of highways has been constructed 
whose mileage, capital cost and potential capacity ap- 
proximate or exceed that of the railroads. If the rail- 
roads were now handling the freight traffic moving via 
these competitors, their gross revenues would be nearly 
50 per cent greater than they are. 

The railroad facility has the inherent capacity to pro- 
vide this country’s freight 
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adapting service to demand, (3) cheapening transporta- 
tion, and (4) thawing rate structures. 


More Regulation to Correct Too Much Regulation 


/ Railroad regulation began with the principle that the 
railroads do not differ from other private property 
and that governmental interference with their activ- 
ities was warranted only so far as necessary to prevent 
the extortion and discrimination which might be pos- 
sible because of their monopolistic character. That 
characteristic of the railroads has constantly lessened 
in recent years until it no longer exists. Despite this 
diminished need for regulation, political control over 
railroads has steadily increased year after year. This 
increase has heretofore been justified by its proponents 
upon the ground that the failure of former regulation 
to remedy the evils for which it was designed should be 
corrected by imposing additional regulation! Now the 
excuse for far greater regulation of all transport is that 
it is necessary to resuscitate its own victim. : 

The inevitable effect of this ever-tightening strangle- 
hold has been to throttle the initiative of management, 
emasculate its authority, and lull it into the soft, easy 
but lethargic ways of bureaucracy. Meanwhile, govern- 
ment has usurped such management functions as the 
initiation or suspension of rates; the making of mini- 
mum rates; substitution of blanket rate structures, built 
by rigid formulae, for adjustments gradually developed 
to fit delicate trade relationships through years of com- 
mercial interaction; the supervision and revision of ac- 
counts and tariffs; control and ultimate discretion over 
extensions, abandonments, security issues, operative de- 
vices and instrumentalities, and labor relations. 

Unless the Anglo-Saxon concept of private property 
is false ; unless voters are more competent to select those 
to manage an individual’s property than he is; unless 
an untrained and irresponsible political bureau is better 
qualified to manage than privately chosen, trained and 
responsible employees; unless the red tape is superior 
to the methods of business, 





transportation as cheaply and 
more expeditiously than water 
craft, pipe line or truck. 
While each of these other util- 
ities is superior to the rails in 
special cases for limited serv- 
ice only, none of them can 
compete with the railroad as 
a general transport agency. 
Their greatest potentiality lies 
in their use as supplements to, 
rather than substitutes for, the 
railroad. This failure to keep 
pace with industry was not 
due to the facility, but to a 
congealing of administration 
which can be corrected by the 
simple process of : (1) Eman- 
Cipating’ management, (2) 


—— 


Ne From an address delivered before the 
New York Traffic Club on January 14. 





High Points 


“Lost traffic can be recovered and the 
competitive supremacy of the railroad tion. A return to political 
restored ... The railroad facility has the 
inherent capacity to provide this coun- 
try’s freight transportation as cheaply 
and more expeditiously than water craft, 
pipe line or truck .. . The deadening hand 
of bureaucracy ought to be eliminated 
from railroad regulation . . . We must 
substitute thinking for memory ... If 
we wish to stay in the railroad business, 
we must get into the transportation 
business ... We are faced with the prob- 
lem of either getting into the passenger cial t1 
business profitably or getting out of it bunal vested with judicial 
altogether .. . Economical operation de- 
mands that excess tare weight of freight 
equipment be eliminated.” 


then the deadening hand of 
bureaucracy ought to be elimi- 
nated from railroad regula- 


sanity would mean: (1) That 
in place of the present maze 
of laws, orders and regula- 
tions, there be _ substituted 
comprehensive statutes, simply 
and concisely stated, forbid- 
ding unreasonable or discrimi- 
natory rates or practices and 
providing the essentials (not 
details or forms) of tariffs, 
accounts and reports; (2) the 
establishment of a special tri- 


powers to enforce these stat- 
utes, in place of the present 
ponderous administrative 
bureau vainly wrestling with 
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managerial powers; and (3) the repeal of those statutes 
which tend to congeal rates, service or operative 
methods, such as the Fourth Section, the ban on re- 
leased rates, extension of credits, or use of other trans- 
port instrumentalities, and such hypocritical gestures as 
the Adamson Act. 


A Rebirth of Initiative 


Thus freed of this incubus, management will quickly 
overcome its regulated mentality and again become a 
responsive, efficient and human directing force. The 
competitive era will bring forth the mentality of in- 
itiative. This will sense problems with a broad, sym- 
pathetic and co-operative understanding of the patrons’ 
needs, having in mind always that railroading is a busi- 
ness and not a career. It will substitute the approach 
of the scientist to a problem, for that of the antiquarian. 
We shall ask ourselves, what are the elements of the 
problem? Its causes? Why have some solutions failed 
and others succeeded? Why were others not tried? 
We must substitute thinking for memory. We will 
adopt the methods of business in place of those of 
bureaucracy. The railroad industry must join with pro- 
gressive business in competing vigorously for the best 
brained and trained of each succeeding generation, and 
ever be on the alert to improve its personnel and to fol- 
low scientific methods of employee selection. 


What Must Be Done 


Changes in service are necessary to effect greater 
flexibility, speed and completeness as well as to integrate 
all means of transport. Our service must conform to 
the needs of the shipper. Transport as a secondary 
function must be subordinated to commerce. The serv- 
ice should be readily adaptable to changed conditions 
as they arise. The fetish, “We have always done it 
that way,” must go. In this day, speed is a prime es- 
sential. The private roadway of the rail carrier per- 
mits a much higher speed than that available by any 
other freight carrier. We should use this advantage 
to the utmost. 

Traffic can be greatly speeded up by shortening or 
eliminating terminal delays. At the present time our 
freight trains are capable of speeds between terminals 
of from 30 to 40 miles per hour, and in some cases they 
are operated at speeds as great as 50 to 60 miles per 
hour. This speed, however, is seriously offset by the 
time spent in terminals, switching, transferring cars to 
and from connections and awaiting connections, so that 
on the whole three times as many hours are spent in 
terminal operations, exclusive of loading and unloading, 
as are spent in actual line haul movement. A careful 
and critical examination of the causes of this excess 
idle or terminal time should reveal new ways and 
methods by which it can be substantially reduced and 
the overall speed of a carload of freight materially 
increased. 

Hindsight has revealed that 10 years ago, with the 
advent of the motor truck, we should have anticipated 
industry’s demand for a completed job of transporta- 
tion and installed door-to-door delivery before the motor 
truck obtained the foothold which it now has. Door- 
to-door service for carload freight as well as l.c.l. 
freight is here to stay. Store-door service is but an il- 
lustration of an improvement which can and will be 
made in railroad methods—the co-ordination of all 
instrumentalities into one system of transport. Con- 
trary to prevailing superstition, there is nothing sacred 
about a railroad track. In form, it is not a Cross, but 
a ladder. Whenever some other means will enable the 
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railroad to give better service or to cheapen our cost 
of giving service, good business requires that it be 
adopted forthwith, regardless of whether that means 
moves freight by rolling, skidding, sliding or flying. 
Thus, the motor truck will be found to be a much more 
serviceable and cheaper means for the distribution of 
merchandise and parcel freight than is the way-freight 
train, and in cases a better switcher than a locomotive. 
The construction of an expensive extension may be 
avoided, or the abandonment of unprofitable branch 
lines made possible by the use of a pipe line or the in- 
stitution of motor vehicle operation. We are now pre- 
vented by statute from co-ordinating rail and water 
service. Such co-ordination has been successfully ac- 
complished by our progressive and unhampered Cana- 
dian neighbors. 

So far from being prohibited or discouraged from 
affording this kind of transportation, the railroads 
should be given every encouragement short of subsidy 
to that end. If we wish to stay in the railroad busi- 
ness, we must get into the transportation business. 


Co-Ordination Will Not Suppress Competition 


There need be no fear that co-ordination will sup- 
press competition. On the contrary, it will result in a 
competition much more healthy than that which now 
exists. The unnecessary multiplication of several trans- 
port facilities to perform the same service is an eco- 
nomic waste. Competition will be between carriers, 
each of which employs the means best adapted to the 
particular service, rather than between two instrumen- 
talities, each of which is utilized in some degree to per- 
form service for which it is not adapted or economical. 
On the other hand, it does not mean that competition 
should be wasteful or extravagant. Managerial efforts 
to co-operate have heretofore been so conditioned by 
regulation that open solution of common problems has 
been difficult. The legal concept of competition has 
not kept pace with the economic concept. To make rate 
adjustments which no one can deny must be made, by 
agreement with other carriers only, under the shadow 
of the Sherman Act, is not conducive to good busi- 
ness. 

Since this new transportation system must be ¢a- 
pable of underselling all competitors, we must cheapen 
costs, but by more efficient utilization and operation in- 
stead of by larger capital investments. The watch- 
word of the new transportation must be “Thrift and 
Economy.” All methods will be critically re-examined 
and each made to justify its continuance. That a cer- 
tain routine has been followed for a number of years 
is not evidence of perfection, but may be proof of 
stagnation. 


Adjust Passenger Service to Average Rider 


Our passenger service is much too fine, too heavy, 
and too inflexible for cash customers. Despite the fact 
that our passenger miles are 49 per cent of those of 
1920, our passenger train miles are 87 per cent. We 
are faced with the problem of either getting into the 
passenger business profitably or getting out of it al- 
together. For many the latter alternative may prove the 
wiser. The present cost of handling cars is about 40 
times the cost of hauling the passengers therein. The 
most modern motor coaches reduce that ratio to five 
pounds of car (including the power plant) to one pound 
of passenger. The airplane reduces the ratio still lower. 
Not only is a reduction in the size and weight of our 
passenger trains indicated, but economical and profit- 

(Continued on page 956) 
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British Railways Show Fight 


Offer complete transportation service on rail and 


highway—1931 brought great economies 


By C. S. Lock 
Great Western Railway of England 


HE troubles of the British railways in the year past 
| have, like their decline in revenue, been unprece- 
dented, and yet it may well prove that in their 
darkest hour they will obtain their greatest relief. 
Their need to the country; the unfairness of the high- 
way freight competition; the continued enforcement of 
regulation dating from the days of railway monopoly, 
the whole injustice of their treatment as common car- 
riers is beginning to be known by the country as a 
whole. Depression has cleared the transport vision. 
Industrial Britain relies on her railways as ever, and 
although ahead lies a steep, long and difficult climb— 
nevertheless with equality of treatment in legislation, 
and the dawn of industrial revival, the British railways 
will pull through to prosperity. 


Revenues Declined but Many Economies Were Effected 


The fall in revenues in 1931, caused principally by 
the world-wide depression, though largely affected by 
road transport competition, occurred weekly with 
monotonous regularity—until by the end of the year, 





Table 1—Traffic and Revenue 
Figures to nearest million 


-———Railway revenues————_, Freight 
Operating Net Passengers Tonnage 
Gross expenses revenue carried (Lone Tons) 
i £182 £42 1236 343 
30 Ctiwtiwa (ae SR £171 £38 1217 304 
1931 ; £189 £155 £34 1186 258 





the total decrease compared with 1930 was over £16,- 
000,000. Despite this the companies declined to ask 
for increases in freight or passenger rates, although 
there is of course no reduction possible. 

Table 1 shows all too plainly the downward trend of 
revenues and traffic, and also the economies effected in 
operating expenses. 

Stocks were badly affected as a result of this decline 
and new low levels were recorded as shown in Table 2. 

The Great Western was thus the only company to 
keep its stock in the trustee list. This requires a divi- 





Table 2—Prices of Stocks 


Highest Lowest Prices on Dividend Paid 


in 1930 in 1931 30.12.31 1930 1931 
G.W.R. Cons. Ord. ... 94 37% 44 5% 3 
Ae ere 57% 12% 18 2 V4 
SR. Def. Ord. |). 32% 8ik 10% 1% 
L.N.E. Pref. ord. .... 39 6% 12% % 





dend of at least 3 per cent being paid on the ordinary 
stock of the company over a period of ten years with- 
out a break. The London & North Eastern’s failure to 
pay any dividend on any of its ordinary stock, however, 
resulted in a British railway company’s stock being ex- 
cluded from the trustee list for the first time in history. 

Great though the decline in revenue was, it was. 
nevertheless, anticipated. In January, 1931, when the 
Wage question was under discussion the companies esti- 
mated a decline of 16% million pounds for already the 
pulse of industry of which the railways are the arteries, 
had begun to falter. 


With knowledge of the possibility of a bad year the 
companies were able to set their plans accordingly, with 
the result that economies to the extent of £12,799,532 
were effected, representing a considerable portion of 
the revenue decrease. Of this a large portion was due 
to a wage agreement affecting all employees from lamp 
boy to director representing approximately a reduction 
of 5 per cent. The agreement expired on March 26, 
1932. 

Other steps taken to effect economies were the re- 
duction in the staff which has fallen from 735,870 to 
656,530 in the last ten years, and that this has again 
been substantially reduced is evident from the London, 
Midland & Scottish report showing a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion of staff during 1931. 

The retiring age for the wage-earning staff. and 
clerical employees was lowered in some cases or en- 
forced at 60. On the operating side a 4 per cent to 
5 per cent reduction in the winter train services under 
the corresponding period in 1930 was effected, addi- 
tional stops were made by expresses without increasing 
journey time, thus permitting withdrawal of unproduc- 
tive train mileage, and “slip coach” operations were 
considerably curtailed. Closer working agreements be- 
tween the companies and the pooling of traffic at com- 
petitive points were considerably extended. This has 
resulted in great savings and many stations have been 
closed in places where in the past they were maintained 
by individual competitive companies. Developments af- 
fecting the railway steamer services are pending, which 
will also have far reaching effects. Maintenance work 
has been to some extent delayed but neither track nor 
equipment has been allowed to suffer. 

During the year 166 stations or halts and 31 branch 
lines were wholly or partially closed, highway services, 
operated by associated companies, being substituted. It 
is extraordinary that at the very suggestion of such 
a course the local inhabitants have done everything in 
their power to force the companies to retain the serv- 
ices—though they themselves by their dis-use of the 
services provided, have been the cause. Of the econ- 
omies that have been effected many are of a permanent 
nature, which will remain when trade revives and rail- 
way conditions return to normal. 


Efficiency Record Best in History 


It is one of the anomalies of 1931 that the year of 
unparalleled depression should see the British railways 
the most efficient in their history. 

The greater part of projects to the value of £30 
millions were completed and brought into use, including 
new classification yards, new or modernized warehouses 
and freight terminals, dock improvements, four-track- 
ing and electrification of certain sections of the sub- 
urban lines. The total mileage of track electrified is 
now 1,204%; 4714 miles being added during 1931. 

Freight trains were speeded up, to give next day de- 
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livery between all the principal towns, in some cases by 
over six hours. Container traffic developed and was 
extended for conveyance of practically every type of 
traffic, even to bricks, packed at the site of manutfac- 
ture, and conveyed by road—rail—road to the site with- 
out unloading. 


Railways in the Furniture Moving Business 


Furniture removals by containers is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, the companies undertaking the whole 
job, packing, unpacking and even laying linoleum and 
carpets, or in the case of commodities, the stacking of 
the contents of the container on shelf of warehouse 
or shop. The Southern Railway also introduced a “ship 
to shop” insulated container service for meat traffic 
delivered direct by road from the ship to the towns 
within a 60-mile radius of the port of Southampton. 

These efforts are certainly having the effect of win- 
ning back lost traffic and the future of the containers 
may be gathered by the fact that the stock of them rose 
from 4,385 to over 6,000 during the year. 


Going Out and Getting the Business 


There is nothing too big or too small today and no 
transport problem that the companies have or are not 
solving. On the passenger side cheap fare facilities, 
both first and third class, were extended until it was 
possible to travel by any train including such world- 
famous expresses as the Cheltenham Flyer and the Fly- 
ing Scotsman on almost any day of the week at pre- 
war rates of 114d. (first class) and 1d. (third class) per 
mile. 

Some idea of the effect of this wide extension of 
cheap travel over a number of years, and its effect on 
the average passenger train revenue is shown below: 


Per cent Per cent Average 
at ordinary at cheap passenger train 
fares fares receipts per mile 
PD ae cud meue nee vena 56.59 43.41 7s 6d 
FPSO chee heeeseseesseoeveces 21.89 78.11 5s lld 


As a result of the 1931 extensions 85 per cent of the 
passenger traffic is now carried at reduced rates. 

Faster and better trains was the rail policy during 
the year and both with the introduction of the summer 
and winter timetables, train services were accelerated. 
Of the long distance speed-ups the most outstanding 
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was the acceleration of the G. W. R. Cheltenham Flyer 
—retimed on September 14 to do the 774 miles be- 
tween Swindon and Paddington in 67 minutes “start 
to stop”--two minutes quicker than previously, and at 
a world’s record “start to stop” speed of 69.18 m.p.h. 
On the first three daily runs this timing was reduced 
to 59%4, 58 and 57% minutes. As the train took its 
normal course without any special preparations, these 
runs were remarkable and set up a world’s record speed 
with steam as the motive power. 

In the North of England the use of articulated steam 
rail cars was extended. These reduced operating costs 
on branch lines by half and over 90 of them are now 
in use. Experiments with Diesel-electric locomotives 
were also carried out. It is claimed such locomotives 
can be substituted for steam locomotives as the latter 
come due for scrapping, thus avoiding wholesale re- 
placement of existing stock. The fuel can be obtained 
from coal, of which a greatly increased quantity would 
be required, although by-products would reduce by 
£7 millions yearly present costs in this direction. 

In Ireland the first of the Drumm storage battery 
trains, for which is claimed the advantages of third- 
rail traction without cost of installation, was brought 
into service between Dublin and Bray. Extensive tests 
on this suburban line are now being carried out under 
normal operating conditions. Ultimately these cars are 
intended for use on lines where traffic is light, and are 
expected to reduce costs appreciably. The Michelin 
pneumatic-tired rail coach which has already been ex- 
tensively tried in France is now undergoing tests on a 
section of the L. M. S. line. 


Rail and Highway Co-ordination 


The policy of co-operating with existing bus com- 
panies was continued. The railway companies by their 
holdings in these concerns, now totaling some £10,000,- 
000, have an interest in 12,000 highway passenger 
vehicles. The final stage of co-operation was reached 
by the end of the year with the passing over to the 
associated road companies of the remaining railway- 
owned highway passenger services and vehicles. 

The closest contact is now maintained between these 
two forms of transport with the result that railway 
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The World’s Fastest 
Train, the ‘‘Cheltenham 
Flyer,” is Operated by 
the Great Western at an 
Average Speed of 69.18 
M.P.H. for the 77% 
Miles Between Swindon 


and Paddington (London) 


Wide World Photo 


literature, timetables, folders and information is ex- 
hibited and distributed by the bus companies and vice 
versa, while in many of the railway timetables con- 
necting bus services are shown for the convenience of 
passengers. During the year interavailability of road 
and rail tickets was extended and is now in force be- 
tween a thousand places in Great Britain. Bus and 
train services have been re-arranged to give better con- 
nections and bus stopping places altered to make con- 
tact at railway stations which are being transformed 
into traffic centres at which facilities by either road or 
rail are available. 


Competition for Freight 


On the freight side the development was in the di- 
rect opposite. No agreements had been come to with 
road hauliers wao, not being common carriers or bound 
by legislation as to classification rates, still continued 
to carry and charge at will, while contributing but little 
to the real cost of the highways. This is the injustice 
which the railways are now seeking to rectify and which 
the dearth of freight and the surplus of transport has 
brought to a head. 

For the year 1930, as compared with 1924, it is esti- 
mated that, after due allowance has been made for the 
effect of bad trade, the loss to the railways from road 
competition was no less than £16,000,000 in net rev- 
enue, a large proportion of which is attributable to 
freight traffic. The railways contend that the whole 
cost of maintaining, policing and signaling the roads 
and the whole capital expenditure incurred in building 
or improving roads to meet the requirements of motor 
traffic, as well as 765 miles of public roads at overhead 
Crossings and underpasses which the railways are 
obliged to maintain in perpetuity, should fall upon the 
users of the road in the proportion of their use. In this 
claim they have the support of the press. The total 
annual cost of the roads in Great Britain is £60 mil- 
lions, £40 millions of which is exacted from the tax- 
payer's, 

The companies contend that the whole cost should 

€ borne by the users of the road and the hauliers in 
the proper proportion to the damage each causes to the 
highways ; that such should only be permitted to operate 
if existing services are proved inadequate and that they 
should be subject to the same rules and regulations and 





classifications as a railway company. Also that road 
concerns should be bound by a standard of working 
conditions and wages for employees as is the case of the 
railways. 


Railways Truck to and from Farms 


Intensive freight road competition was more evident 
during 1931. Railway truck lines radiating from 12 to 
15 miles from rail heads were extended throughout the 
systems and are now established at 900 points, thus 
forming an effective connecting link with the accelerated 
freight rail services. Almost every type of traffic is 
now conveyed by these services which, among other 
things, do much to relieve the highways of unnecessary 
traffic, and particularly so in agricultural districts, where 
previously every farmer had to convey his own milk or 
other traffic to or from the local station. Rail head dis- 
tribution (i.e. warehousing and break-bulk) projects 
were also considerably extended, the low bulk rates and 
rapid truck distribution from rail heads to surrounding 
country districts being particularly suitable, owing to 
smaller stocks now carried by storekeepers, and to the 
modern requirements of large distributing firms. 

All types of road cartage services are now undertaken 
whether for station to station traffic, all-highway traffic, 
special contract work, or conveyance of awkward loads, 
for which special 40-ton capacity vehicles have been 
purchased. Free collection and delivery areas in towns 
have been considerably extended and adapted to provide 
an intensive local carrier service, while in conjunction 
with the bus companies serving country districts, ex- 
press rail-highway parcels services have been introduced 
to meet the growing requirements of the big mail order 
firms who now do an enormous volume of such trade as 
the result of big advertisements carried in the national 
press. 


Railways Offer All Forms of Truck Service 


The biggest development, however, came into opera- 
tion at the close of the year. In this the companies 
undertook the whole of the cartage arrangements, rail- 
borne, between shops, or manufacturers and shops of 
such as the well-known firm of Messrs. Woolworth. 
Other similar big schemes are now in operation with 
some of the biggest industrial concerns in the country, 
who are thus saved the necessity of maintaining an ex- 
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pensive independent transport fleet of cars while being 
provided daily with the best of rail and road combined 
services. It is likely that as a result of this, a revolu- 
tionary change in the method of invoicing and way- 
billing such traffic will be introduced in the next year or 
so, after the experimental stage is past, and this alone 
should result in considerable saving in clerical work and 
expense. 

Today the companies are prepared to execute any 
transport requirements, large or small by rail, road, or 
both, over good or bad roads, mountains or countrysides. 


Improved Facilities 


The installation of the automatic train control on 
2,130. miles of the G. W. R. main line track and the 
equipment of 2,508 engines with the device was com- 
pleted during the year. The other companies are ex- 
perimenting with similar devices. In the case of the 
LL. M. S. and the Southern the system used is the 
Strowger-Hudd, which is operated by means of an 
electric induction passing from the equipment on the 
track to the locomotive. The use of color light signals 
was also extended on all lines, and the self-trimming 
coal bunker made its first appearance in this country. 
On the L. M. S. a re-organization plan was brought into 
force. This was a case of de-centralizing control, one 
of the results of the grouping, and splitting the system 
up into divisions each in charge of a district traffic man- 
ager, responsible both for passenger and freight traffic 
in his division. 

While there were no outstanding developments in 
locomotive construction, new and luxurious rolling 
stock continued to make its appearance, of which the 
newest examples were the Royal saloon cars for use 
on the Plymouth-Paddington boat trains introduced by 
the G. W. R. These coaches have the distinction of 
being named after present members of the Royal fam- 
ily and the entire absence of over-ornamentation finds 
its reflection in the mellowed beauty of the interior 
scheme of decoration which has been carried out in 
French walnut veneer and autumn tints. 

The L. N. E. introduced a new type of sleeping car 
which on account of its movable fitments has become 
known as the “traveling bedroom.” On the track the 
use of electric arc welding plants continues to be ex- 
tended for repairing worn points. The Southern in- 
troduced a new type of rail-highway milk tank trailer 
capable of conveying 2000 gallons of milk in bulk from 
the farm to the station for transport by fast passenger 
train on specially designed trucks to the London whole- 
salers. The close of the year saw the introduction of 
the first power electric interlocking plant in the coun- 
try at Paddington Station. 


Rail and Air Transport 


In April, 1931, a rail-air freight service was intro- 
duced for the conveyance of parcels and freight. The 
arrangements have effected a faster freight service be- 
tween Great Britain and Imperial Airway stations in 
Europe, Egypt, Irak, Persia, India and Central Africa, 
reducing trans't time in the case of India and South 
Africa by more than a month. Traffic is accepted at 
150 stations in Great Britain, sent by rail immediately 
to London where it is conveyed by road to Croydon 
Airport. The cost of a 28-lb. consignment between 
Birmingham and Cologne (420 miles) is 19s. 10d. and 
between Birmingham and Karachi (4,678 miles) £7 
10s. 6d. 

A Help to Industry 


Under. the local government act of 1929 the railway 
companies’ property was subject to some relief from 
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local taxation. This relief is passed on to industry in 
the form of rebates on various commodity rates. [In 
1931 when it came up for annual review it was found 
that owing to world-wide trade depression the volume 
of traffic carried by the railway companies was consider- 
ably less than had been anticipated, with the result that 
there was a surplus of £900,000 in the railway freight 
rebate fund. In increasing the extent of these rebates 
by 2% per cent the undesirability of causing a severe 
fluctuation in. rates was taken into account, and also the 
fact that relief would also be afforded as the result 
of the new method of valuation of railway for taxation, 
which came into force on April 1, 1931. From that 
date the companies’ property is to be valued as a whole 
and not on each parochial section as previously. A say- 
ing of £2,000,000 a year from the latter is estimated 
which is also to be passed on to industry. A further 
help to heavy industries resulted from the continued 
increase in the use of steel cross-ties, the mileage of 
track so laid now being over 200, with every prospect 
of a big development in this direction. 


The Railroads Can Come Back 


(Continued from page 952) 


able service requires further co-ordination. The pas- 
senger service, like the freight service, must be adjusted 
to meet the demands and the tastes of the average rider. 

Economical operation demands also that excess tare 
weight of freight equipment be eliminated. We now 
haul one and a half tons of car to a ton of freight, 
while the automotive trailer operating over grades five 
times as steep and over rougher roadways handles sev- 
eral times its weight in freight. In many cases cars 
are too large, causing excessive minimum weights. 
Smaller cars or sectional cars must be provided. The 
ratio of empty to loaded car miles is far too high. Be- 
cause carrier-owned cars are designed for operating 
convenience, shippers are furnishing an_ increasingly 
large proportion of the equipment used, which is de- 
signed for their convenience. Since this shipper equip- 
ment is limited to specific uses, an excess amount of 
empty car movement results. Car design will be di- 
rected not only toward meeting shippers’ convenience 
and needs, but also as far as possible toward carrying 
all kinds of freight. 

Terminal expenses not only delay our service but 
drain away 40 per cent of our revenue. Here is a 
fertile field for the railway technician. We are taking 
to heart the lessons of the perishable schedules, and 
finding that often we can eliminate intermediate terminal 
handling and greatly cheapen the cost of handling in 
origin and destination terminals. 

The competitive era is marking the passing of that 
unbusinesslike department found behind the door 
marked “Traffic.” If operating methods are growing 
obsolete. many of our traffic practices belong to the 
Paleozoic era. Our tariffs are an insult to our intelli- 
gence. Although now expressed in three dimensions, 
any attempt to simplify them results in a fourth dimen- 
sion. Tariff experts must soon become versed in the 
intelligent use of the English language. We will take 
a leaf out of the book of the modern merchant, who 
blazons his prices from every vantage point, instead 0! 
requiring our customers either to hire a detective 1 
find out what the price is, or frequently to resort t0 
litigation to prove it. 

Far-reaching changes in our rate structure are 0 
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the horizon. The present basis, which apportions the 
cost of transportation largely on a receding ad valorem 
scale, cannot stand when there are competitors, such 
as unregulated water carriers, pipe lines and motor ve- 
hicles, who use a cost basis. While the cost of trans- 
port varies to some extent with the character of the 
commodity, it varies little with the value of the com- 
modity. As a result, the cream of the traffic is passing 
from us. The new traffic department will evolve a rate 
system which will accomplish three objectives: (1) Fur- 
nish adequate compensation to the carrier, without 
which the service cannot be rendered; (2) undersell all 
competitors ; and (3) promote traffic by upbuilding the 
nation’s trade. 

Pre-requisite to such a system is a close, sympathetic 
and co-operative study of the needs of industry and the 
discarding of many fallacies of rate-making. Among 
these may be named the fallacy of fictitious rate rela- 
tionships or hypothetical discrimination, the use of 
mathematical formulae of great delicacy, the use of a 
pseudo-cost system based on the theory that a mileage 
rate of progression arbitrarily selected is related to cost 
when there is little or no factual evidence underlying 
such assumption. When all patrons in the same situa- 
tion are treated alike, the fairest apportionment of trans- 
port cost among users is upon the basis which will make 
possible the lowest general rate level by encouraging 
the greatest amount of traffic to move. 

The railroad industry is soft, but sound; is not mori- 
bund, only sleeping. The sweet uses of adversity are 
awakening us from somnolence to the job in hand. 
Cheap, speedy and flexible transport is just as indis- 
pensable to the maturity of our civilization as it was 
to its establishment. We will not let this system of 
transport die of inertia and senility, but will develop 
it, improve it, cheapen it, extend it to embrace all instru- 
mentalities of carriage, to the end that American goods 
will continue to move as speedily and as dependably 
and as cheaply to their markets as those of any other 
people. The facilities are ours. All we need are cour- 
age, vision, intelligence and freedom of action. With 
these, there need be no fear of a breakdown of railroad 
service, nor of a collapse of earning power. 


New Shipping Methods 
Demand New Car Types 


(Continued from page 940) 


the canned goods on the skid at the end of the sealing machine 
and transport the cases in the warehouse in 50 or 60 case unit 
lots on the one skid, employing a lift truck for this purpose. In 
canneries where this method is used for loading out, motor 
trucks have been provided that transport the canned goods in- 
tact on the skid to destination. One man can load the motor 
truck to its weight capacity by employing the skid method with 
a lift truck in not to exceed 20 min., while on a car being 
loaded without employing the skids, generally 5 men are em- 
ployed, taking about 2 hrs. 
ot only are the canners placed in a position to save consid- 
trable labor and handling in the factory, but the elimination 
ot handling results in the practical elimination of damage. 
ere is a method of handling that is economical from a labor 
and loss and damage standpoint, and the rail carriers should 
ind means for handling commodities loaded on skids in freight 
tars, You can go a long way towards meeting some of the 
motor truck competition if you will devise a car that will per- 
mit the handling of canned goods in this fashion. There is an 
°pportunity for the technical railroad man to assist the carriers 
meeting and overcoming some of the competition that they 
ate facing today from other forms of transportation. 
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Books and Letters... 


More Commodious Toilet 
Facilities for Coach Passengers 


TopeKa, Kans. 
To THE Epiror: 


I read with considerable interest your article on “Passenger 
Service Provides more Comforts than Home” in the April 
16 number. It is marvelous the comforts that are provided 
in Pullmans, to say nothing of the new ones that are proposed 
for passengers who use that class of car, but what effort is 
made to make life comfortable for the man who rides in a 
coach or a woman who rides in a chair car from, say, Chicago 
to the Coast, reclining chair cars not being run east of Chicago? 

The woman in the chair car has a small toilet room, and the 
man in the coach has an even smaller toilet room than that 
in the chair car. If he wants to shave or change his shirt 
he has to go into this poky little hole and keep the other pas- 
sengers out. 

Why not do something for the woman in the chair car and 
the man in the coach? By using a little more space a toilet 
room could be devised for the woman in which she could do 
a number of things without interfering with the comforts or 
convenience of other passengers. There is no reason why the 
toilet in the coach could not be three times its present size, 
and a man who wanted to shave or change his collar could do 
so without keeping the rest of the passengers outside while he 
did it. 

Railroads are making every effort to make life happier for 
passengers and to keep them out of buses but I contend they 
are not working at the right end. Pullman passengers today 
have all the comforts that anyone could desire. Your woman 
in the chair car and the man in the coach have of necessity to 
travel cheaply, and that is where the buses are hitting this 
branch of passenger service, and every effort that can.be made 
to make life comfortable for the passengers in the chair car 
or the coach will be one more blow at bus competition. 

I have been through chair cars where even the water is 
sterilized and fans of the most modern type are running, but 
when it comes to toilet rooms there is scarcely room to turn 
around in them, modern as they are otherwise. 
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New Book 


Leland Stanford, by George T. Clark. 491 pages, 9 in. by 5% 
in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Published by the Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. Price $4. 


This is a friendly biography of Leland Stanford—the author 
is Director Emeritus of Stanford University Library and the 
introduction was written by Secretary of Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, former president of the University. It sketches the 
life of that railroad pioneer from his boyhood days in New 
York through his career as a lawyer in Port Washington, Wis., 
store-keeper in California mining towns, Sacramento merchant, 
governor of California, railroad builder and first president of 
the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific and, finally, United 
States Senator. 

Anticipating “criticism from some quarters because a more 
searching study has not been made as to certain details of 
the railroad administration,” the author replies that “this life 
of Stanford does not attempt to be a history of the Central 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific railroad companies.” There 
are, nevertheless, included several chapters on Stanford’s rail- 
road activities, since these “absorbed the best years” of his 
life. Such sections outline the construction race between the 
Central Pacific and Union Pacific and comment on the rail- 
road and politics. Material for these railway chapters has, 
in large measure, been gleaned from correspondence among 
Stanford and the other “Associates,” as the group including 
Stanford, C. P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins and 
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Soo Line’s Oldest Engineman Retires 


John Mitchell, the oldest engineman in point of continuous 
service on the Soo Line, retired the other day after 40 years 
with the company. For more than 27 years, he was on the 
run from Mahnomen, Minn., to Noyes. He took this run 
shortly after the railway was completed and as soon as 
regular train service was established between the Twin Cities 
and Winnipeg. 


Texas Sniffs at Ontario’s Onion Train 


ln the issue of April 2, we referred to a special onion train 
which had been made up in the Province of Ontario, and 
injudiciously asked what state in this Union could match 
Ontario’s record. We have found out. Courteously but firmly, 
J. C. Hume, general claim supervisor of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines at Houston, Tex., tells us that the Ontario record isn’t 
so much after all. “The lines now comprising the Missouri 
Pacific Lines of Texas,” writes Mr. Hume, “have been ship- 
ping trainloads of onions for the past 25 years, and in the 
three peak years they shipped the following carloads: 1929, 
5,338 cars; 1930, 4,608 cars; 1931, 3,421 cars.” 


Another Railroad Problem Solved 


Railway claim departments will be glad to know that 
Gerald Bodine is out of circulation, temporarily, at least. At 
the moment he is in the hands of the Chicago authorities. 
Gerald is said to have admitted, somewhat proudly, that 
he had collected about $500 in the last two months as a 
result of his skill in swallowing nails and pins. Railroad 
dining cars have been particularly frequent scenes of his 
activity. In a dining car of an eastern railway one day 
he deliberately swallowed a nail, thereupon accusing the 
railroad of feeding him a nail in his food. He collected 
damages that time, and then proceeded to work the same 
hoax on another railway. 


Source of Supply of Railroad Officers 


Dallas county, Ala., of which Selma is the county seat, is 
proud of the list of railway officers who have called it home. 
Among them are the late Columbus Haile, former president 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Charles T. Airey, formerly 
vice-president of the Central of Georgia; E. T. Eckels, for- 
merly traffic manager of the Atlanta & West Point, and a 
number of officers of the Southern, including L. E. Jeffries, 
formerly vice-president; W. H. Gatchell, assistant to the 
vice-president; R. L. McKellar, foreign freight traffic man- 
ager; J. J. Hooper, freight claim agent; C. D. Thomas, as- 
sistant general freight agent; and C. C. Stewart, division 
passenger agent at Memphis. The late Alfred H. Plant, as- 
sistant to the president of the Southern, until his death at 
Washington, D. C., on April 29, was the dean of the corps 
of transportation officials hailing from Dallas county. 


Making It Easier 


The German railways are more than going out of their 
way to make it easy for passengers, whether riding on first, 
second or third class tickets or in sleeping and dining cars, 
to find their proper places in the trains. For some time 
signs at even the smallest stations have announced the des- 
tination of the next train, the time of departure and the gen- 
eral directions as to the way the train is made up, that is 
whether the third class cars are at the rear or somewhere 
else, and so on. But this was not enough. They are now 
giving this sort of information in a graphic manner at some 
600 leading railways stations in Germany. The most inter- 
esting of the devices used, perhaps, is a miniature train. It 
consists of small enamel slabs painted to represent loco- 
motives, baggage cars, passenger coaches of different classes 


Odds and Ends... 
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and all other cars that constitute a train. These are put 
together in the same manner as the train which is about to 
arrive. Each ‘passenger can see at ‘a glance just where, 
in the train, he will find his particular car. 


Money to Give Away 


At a time when most railways are laboring to get and 
hold every dollar they can, there is at least one which is 
willing and even eager to give some away. It is the North- 
ern Pacific—which may or may not speak well for the traf- 
fic prospects in the Northwest. A few days ago, E. J. John- 
son, auditor of passenger receipts, received in the mail an 
unused ticket for which the purchaser had paid $8.78. With 
the ticket was a pencilled memorandum, reading: “I did not 
have to use this ticket. Sending it in so that you can keep 
the records straight.” No name or address accompanied the 
ticket, and the purchaser had endorsed it, “Null and Void. 
Did not have to use it.” 

“Because of the circumstances,’ Mr. Johnson said, “we 
are, of course, not able to refund to the passenger as we 
would ordinarily be glad to do.” 

Mr. Johnson discloses another curious condition which is 
surely a sign of the times. He says that in the last few 
month he has noticed that the public has been “digging up” 
and sending in for refund old tickets which apparently had 
been prized as souvenirs. He has also found that many re- 
fund checks for small amounts, which had been uncashed 
and held for some reason, have been cashed in recent 
months. 


A Hand-Car Model 


Exhibited in the windows of the Canadian Pacific offices 
on St. James street in Montreal, a facsimile of a railway 
hand-car, exact in every detail and with all requisite equip- 
ment and tools also reproduced, is attracting considerable 
attention in the downtown section of the city. This model 
is the work of Joseph Rheaume, section foreman on the 
Canadian Pacific at Quebec. The car itself, the accompany- 
ing large array of tools and the rails on which it is placed, 
are made of wood painted to represent the metals of which 
the originals are constructed. The tools include tamping 
bars, crowbars, claw bars, lining bars, wrenches, rail tongs, 
tie tongs, track gage, track level, tamping picks, water bar- 
rel, “Jim Crow” (for bending rails), adzes, shovels, angle 
bars, track bolts, etc. The model, which is enclosed in a 
glass case, was constructed in seven months. 





Model of Hand-Car, with Auxiliary Equipment and Tools, Made 
by Canadian Pacific Section Foreman 
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Would Regulate Water 
and Highway Carriers 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association also urges probe 
of subsidies 


Further regulation of water carriers 
in the interests of stabilized intercoastal 
rates and the enactment of legislation 
requiring interstate motor carriers, both 
common and contract, to obtain permits 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are urged in resolutions adopted by 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association at its annual meeting in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on May 18. 

The resolution relating to water car- 
riers endorses the pending Senate bill, 
$3643, designed to amend the Shipping 
Act of 1916. The preamble to this reso- 
lution points out that Shipping Board 
control over rates at present “goes no 
further than requiring the maintenance 
of maximum rates while the legislation 
proposed would make it mandatory for 
water carriers to publish and maintain 
actual rates similar to the requirements 
of the rail lines by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” The public inter- 
est, it continues, requires reasonable 
rates which have been approved by a 
federal regulatory body such as the 
Shipping Board or the I. C. C. and thus 
the Association went on record as favor- 
ing $3643 “or similar legislation to the 
end that intercoastal rates through the 
Panama Canal will be stabilized.” 

The second resolution cites certain 
conclusions from I. C. C. 23,400, Co- 
ordination of Motor Transportation, re- 
lating to the unequal competition be- 
tween rail and highway carriers. It con- 
tinues to suggest that “participation of 
railroad and water lines, on an equitable 
basis with independent operators, in the 
transportation of freight by motor 
trucks is desirable.” 

With next the suggestion that “the 
railroads are, and for years to come will 
be, an essential instrumentality in the 
transportation of persons and property 
and a substantial factor in the economic 
welfare of our people” the Association 
urges Congress “to provide for an im- 
partial and authoritative investigation 
for the purpose of determining whether 
and to what extent motor, water and 
air carriers operating in competition 
with the railroads are receiving direct 
or indirect government aid amounting, in 
effect, to a subsidy; and if so what steps, 
if any, are necessary to correct this situ- 
ation with a view to placing competition 
on a just and equitable basis.” 

The concluding portion of the reso- 


lution urged that “Congress provide im- 
mediate legislation that will permit rail- 
roads and water carriers, now subject 
to Interstate Commerce Act, to engage 
in the transportation of both persons 
and property by motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce over the public high- 
ways and to require all motor carriers 
for hire, whether common carriers or 
contract carriers, to apply to the Commis- 
sion for permit to operate, subject to 
just and reasonable rules applicable to 
all.” 


Senate Passes Bill to Control Coastal 
Rates 


The Senate, on Wednesday, June 1, 
passed the Copeland bill providing for a 
degree of regulation of rates of inter- 
coastal transportation by the shipping 
board. 


N. P. Veterans to Meet June 23 

The Veterans’ Association of the 
Northern Pacific will hold its eighth 
annual convention at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Thursday and Friday, June 23 and 24. 
At the annual banquet on Thursday, 
Charles Donnelly, president of the rail- 
way, will speak. 


A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting : 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials will hold its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 20 to 24. The 
program planned embraces approximately 
90 papers, committee reports and ad- 
dresses having to do primarily with the 
testing and the development of specifica- 
tions for a wide range of construction 
and industrial materials. 


Louisiana and Texas Port Rate Case to 
Be Re-Argued 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on May 31, ordered a re-argument 
in the case involving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order prescribing the 
relations of rates to and from ports in 
Texas and Louisiana on export, import, 
and coastwise traffic, brought before the 
Supreme Court by an appeal taken by the 
Texas & Pacific and others. 


Cheap Excursions on B. & M. 


Round-trip tickets at ten per cent above 
a single fare are to be tried by the Boston 
& Maine on Saturdays and Sundays 
through the month of June, but only on 
tickets sold to Boston. The minimum 
round-trip fare will be $1.00 and if the 
experiment proves successful it is the 
intention to continue this practice through- 
out the summer. These tickets will be 
sold at half rate for children under 12 
years of age. 
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“Mystery Excursions” 
Tried by Three Roads 


Trips to unknown destinations at- 
tract large crowds on M. P., 
B. & O. and Southern 


“Mystery excursions,” where the desti- 
nation is unknown and mystery, romance, 
adventure, education and diversion are 
featured, demonstrated strong popular 
appeal when operated out of St. Louis, 
Mo., by the Missouri Pacific on May 21; 
out of Chicago by the Baltimore & Ohio 
on May 22, and out of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
by the Southern on May 30. These 
mystery train tours, similar to those re- 
cently operated in Great Britain, are 
designed to appeal to the imagination of 
prospective passengers, by offering the 
thrill of setting out for an unknown desti- 
nation. Only the hours of departure and 
return are published and even the train 
crew is under sealed orders, not to be 
opened until the train is actually on its 
way. 

To emphasize the imaginative appeal of 
these excursions, they are advertised by 
such statements as “Your destination’s a 
secret. Your engineer’s under sealed 
orders. Your comfortable train has a 
blind date with a big blue lake and lux- 
urious hotel—and that’s all anybody 
knows.” The Southern, in advertising 
its first mystery tour, further hinted at 
the full program of entertainment which 
is provided as an integral feature of the 
trips—the announcement of the Cincin- 
nati excursion, described as being “par- 
ticularly for those who like the birds, 
flowers, rivers and wide open spaces,” 
also said: “There will be a railroad ride 
of 200 miles; there will be an automobile 
trip of 50 miles; there will be an or- 
chestra; there will be a chicken dinner.” 

Results of these tours to date have 
been highly satisfactory. The excursion 
operated by the Missouri Pacific from 
St. Lonis to Arcadia, 92 miles, drew only 
50 reservations, but 450 passengers ap- 
peared at train time. The round-trip fare 
was $2.50, as compared with the regular 
round-trip excursion rate of $3.65, and 
included a barbecue at Arcadia. The 
Baltimore & Ohio tour from Chicago to 
Lake Wawasee, Ind., 120 miles, drew 130 
passengers on a cold day. A charge of 
$5 covered all expenses, including the rail 
fare, which is normally $4.31 for the 
round trip; sports, such as golf, swim- 
ming and dancing; two meals, and the 
use of hotel rooms. Dancing lasted until 


2 a.m., after which the patrons were re- 
turned to Chicago in chair cars, arriving 
at 7 a.m. on May 23. 

(Continued on page 960) 
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Expand Express Agency 
Service, Says Hurrell 


Insurance company executive 
would permit the railroads 
to compete in kind 


While a_ transportation regularity 
code of general applicability is being 
worked out the railroads should be per- 
mitted to compete in kind with trucking 
and forwarding companies through the 
Railway Express Agency, said Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president and _ general 
counsel of the Prudential Insurance 
Company otf America, in his discussion 
of railroad transportation from the se- 
curity owner’s point of view at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in San 
Francisco, Cal. 

In expressing the hope that the 
I. C. C.’s recommendations in its report 
on Co-ordination of Hotor Transporta- 
tion would be enacted by Congress, Mr. 
Hurrell pointed out that “Meanwhile, 
and until relief is obtained, the trucking 
and forwarding companies will continue 
to destroy the business of the railroads 
by doing the things which the rail car- 
riers are prohobited from doing by the 
Commission’s orders. Those enterpris- 
ing concerns may refuse to handle un- 
profitable shipments, they have no fixed 
tariffs, quote different rates to different 
shippers, extend credit, consolidate mer- 
chandise shipments . . . and are not re- 
quired to operate over fixed routes or 
on fixed schedules.” 

Presenting, here his plan for the ex- 
pansion of Railway Express Agency ac- 
tivities, Mr. Hurrell discounted the sug- 
gestion which he had heard that “some 
questions would arise between the roads 
controlling that Agency similar to those 
which have arisen to prevent the adop- 
tion of various proposals of the Commis- 
sion and others for pooling freight and 
passenger service to eliminate wasteful 
competition.” 

“One can hardly believe,” he said in 
this connection, “that if the Railway 
Express Agency were allowed to take 
over this business that government man- 
agement would be invited by the ob- 
stinancy or fears of the different execu- 
tives as to whether the road of each 
would get its share. If it would, then 
the need in the premises of another 
super-authority after the style of Judge 
Landis would be plainly indicated. 

“In weighing the problem of motor 
carrier competition, however, the rail- 
roads and those identified in interest 
with them will do well to emphasize 
that their insistence for equality of regu- 
lation is in no wise an ill-considered 
cry for such regulatory restrictions as 
will seriously hamper or tend to suffo- 
cate the motor carrier industry. The 
demand is that the shackles be removed 
from the railroads so that they may de- 
velop and co-ordinate this type of serv- 
ice with their other facilities in order 
to serve the public more efficiently.” 

While leading up to the foregoing 
comment Mr. Hurrell discussed the 
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stake of insurance companies, savings 
banks and other fiduciary institutions in 
the railways and referred to the failure 
of the I. C. C. to carry out the provi- 
sions of Section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. “If the rumor be true 
that a security owner was in any wise 
responsible for this experiment in legis- 
lation I am willing to take the respon- 
sibility of announcing for him, whoever 
he was, that he has changed his mind,” 
the speaker said in advocating repeal of 
recapture and the enactment of the pro- 
posed substitute for section 15a. 

Mr. Hurrell also referred to the man- 
ner in which the Railroad Credit Corpo- 
ration and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are aiding railroads in the 
present crisis but he suggested that, 
while such emergency measures are pre- 
venting a general default, “there should 
be an awakening to some of the known 
reasons why the railroads were prevent- 
ed from enjoying the unprecedented 
prosperity with which the country was 
favored from 1923 up to the fall of 1929.” 

Next came his comment on the un- 
equal competition of highway carriers 
which he listed as “first and foremost” 
among causes for the railroads’ failure 
to participate in the 1923-29 prosperity. 
His criticism of subsidized highway 
competition, Mr. Hurrell said later, 
“could be repeated with greater empha- 
sis in reference to the direct and indi- 
rect subsidy given to unregulated water 
carriers.” 


“Mystery Excursions” Tried 
by Three Roads 


(Continued from page 959) 


The Southern’s excursion from Cincin- 
nati proved so popular that 600 tickets 
had been sold as early as May 28, two 
days before the event, while later reports 
indicate that the trip was finally patron- 
ized by 2,000 people. The cost of $1.75 
paid for a railroad ride of 200 miles, to 
High Bridge, Ky., and return; an auto- 
mobile trip of 50 miles to Big Springs; 
dancing, and a chicken dinner. The train 
left Cincinnati at 1 p.m. and returned 
at 11:30 p.m. the same day. 

The Southern has scheduled a second 
mystery tour, to be operated out of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 5, the results of 
which will be reported in a subsequent 
issue of Railway Age. 

In addition to its adoption of the 
mystery tour plan, the Southern is con- 
tinuing its recent successful efforts to 
attract passenger business by placing on 
sale on June 18 special round-trip ex- 
cursion rates of one cent per mile, in 
commemoration of the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of the organization of the 
Southern Railway Company. These cent- 
a-mile anniversary tickets will be good 
for the return trip for eight days, or until 
June 26; they will be accepted in coaches 
and sleeping cars on all Southern trains 
except the Crescent Limited; will carry 
baggage checking and stop-over privileges, 
and will also apply over certain through 
car routes as well as between points on 
the Southern Railway System. 


June 4, 1932 


Railway Executives 


Address U.S. Chamber 


Carl R. Gray and Fred W. Sargent 
among speakers at recent 
annual meeting 


Carl R. Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific, and Fred W. Sargent, president 
of the Chicago & North Western, were 
among the speakers at the recent annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, held in San Fran- 
cisco. Other speakers on transportation 
subjects were E. C. -Nettels, general 
trafic manager of the General Foods 
Corporation, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. Mr. Nettels dis- 
cussed railroad transportation from the 
point of view of the shipper and Mr. 
Hurrell, an abstract of whose address is 
published elsewhere in this issue, ap- 
proached the same subject from the 
viewpoint of the security owner. 

Mr. Gray, speaking from the point of 
view of the railroads, outlined the 
manner in which the country developed 
with the extension of rail transportation. 
Then, after a brief survey of regulatory 
legislation and references to the im- 
proved service afforded by the railroads, 
he turned his attention to inland water- 
ways. 

In this latter connection Mr. Gray 
called attention to the manner in which 
the railroads “are forced to utilize their 
own properties as feeders for these com- 
petitive and federally operated water 
lines.” 

“The government,” he continued, “has 
no more moral right to operate these 
waterways, and particularly at a loss, 
than it has to engage in transportation 
upon the highways. If this latter practice 
were adopted it would be almost worth 
the price to witness the consternation, 
and to hear the expostulations of our 
truck friends; and particularly if the 
latter were compelled, as a_ further 
corollary, to operate as a collecting 
agency for the government trucks, and 
required to surrender the longer haul to 
market. Then if these private truckers 
were compelled to join in through rates 
with government trucks at 80 per cent of 
their own rates, and were not permitted 
to equalize these rates, you would have 
just the situation the railroads have 
with respect to government operated in- 
land waterways.” 

Coming to a discussion of motor 
transportation, Mr. Gray pointed to the 
difficulty of effecting the co-ordination 
which the railroads are urged to foster. 

The truck operators, he said, have no 
“authoritative voice,” and “If a plan of 
co-ordination were agreed upon between 
the railroads and responsible truck op- 
erators, the whole fabric of the under- 
standing would be torn asunder the next 
day by an independent operator who, 
with limited capital and small initial 
down payment, could enter into the 
business in competition with both the 
organized truck operators and the rail- 
roads and create thereby as great a rate 
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demoralization as we now have. Co- 
ordination under such circumstances is 
therefore clearly impossible.” 

The situation is the same in the inter- 
coastal water carrier field, Mr. Gray 
said as he continued to reveal his in- 
ability “to fathom the antipathy of water 
and highway carriers toward a regula- 
tion which would make the securing of 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity a primary requisite; or why 
they should object to government super- 
vision which extended at least to the 
question of a minimum rate. The ad- 
vantage to them of the latter require- 
ment should be perfectly obvious. The 
requirement of a certificate would eli- 
minate the wildcat or overnight and ir- 
responsible operator. It would result 
in the establishment of truck lines where 
they could be justified, and at rates 
which would return a profit. 

“This requirement alone would make 
possible an organization of truck and 
bus operators which would have an au- 
thoritative voice, and which could deal 
in matters of co-ordination with other 
carriers in a comprehensive and con- 
structive manner, and I do not believe 
that it can ever be accomplished in any 
other way.” In concluding, Mr. Gray 
further suggested that proper co-ordina- 
tion, uniform regulation and stability in 
transportation cannot be effected by the 
vailroads alone, since such things de- 
pend for their accomplishment “upon the 
attitude of organized business” and, he 
added, “business men still need equality 
of opportunity, stability of the rate 
structure and a high character of de- 
pendable service.” 

Mr. Sargent, speaking at the Cham- 
ber’s annual dinner, discussed “The 
Mounting Burden of Taxation and Its 
Deadly Influence on Business,” a sub- 
ject which he said he has given a great 
deal of study because he represents a 
business “that has felt, as no other great 
industry has yet done, the whiplash of 
government regulation and the back lash 
of government subsidies—when given to 
competitors. The railroads know!” 


Wage Statistics for March 


Class I railways have reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 1,096,506 employees as of the middle 
of March and a total compensation for 
the month of $139,969,839. Compared 
with returns for the corresponding month 
of last year this is a decrease of 16.89 
per cent in the number of employees and 
of 26.1 per cent in the compensation, The 
number of employees in March was 3,291 
greater than the number in February, the 
increase being chiefly in the maintenance 
groups. 


Substitution of Trucks for Chicago 
Switching Approved 


Following an investigation of the 
practice of railroads serving the Chicago 
erminal district of substituting motor- 
truck service for rail switching service 
for the handling of less-than-carload 
freight to and ‘from stations in the 
terminal district, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a report finding 
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no reason why this practice should not 


be followed under proper tariff provision. 


The order, however, cancels the tariff 
filed last September, without prejudice to 
the filing of a new one stating that trans- 
fer of freight between freight houses 
may be performed by rail switching serv- 
ice or by highway vehicle service “at the 
option of the carriers.” This is to include 
within the option the terminal carriers, 
whereas the tariff which had been sus- 
pended referred only to the option of the 
road-haul carrier. 


Shippers’ Board Meetings in June 

The following shippers’ regional ad- 
visory boards will hold their meetings in 
June: The Alleghany Regional Advisory 
Board, executive committee, on June 8 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board on June 10 at 
Tacoma, Wash.; the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board on June 
15 at Salina, Kan.; the Pacific Coast 
Transportation Advisory Board on June 
17 at San Francisco, Cal.; and the Cen- 
tral Western Shippers’ Advisory Board 
on June 21 at Troutdale-In-The-Pines, 
Colo. 


House Committee To Investigate Gov- 
ernment Competition With Private 
Business 


The House, on May 31, adopted a reso- 
lution by a vote of 177 to 128 providing 
for the appointment of a special commit- 
tee of five Representatives for the pur- 
pose of investigating “government com- 
petition with private enterprise and all 
other questions in relation thereto that 
would aid the Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation.” The committee is 
to hold hearings and report to the House 
by December 15. 


Minnesota License Required on 
Interstate Trucks 

Motor trucks operated in_ interstate 
service over regular routes into and out 
of the State of Minnesota must display 
Minnesota licenses, regardless of whether 
they already have licenses of other states. 
Following a ruling to this effect by the 
office of the attorney-general, Minnesota 
highway police have been detaining out- 
of-state trucks until they secure Minne- 
sota licenses. On the first day the order 
went into effect, trucks impounded were 
found to be from Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and other distant 
as well as near-by states. 


Americans Unacquainted with Rail- 
roads 

The exhibits of novel berths and other 
sleeping car arrangements which have 
now been before the public for several 
months in prominent passenger stations 
in New York, Chicago and elsewhere, 
have brought out or emphasized a number 
of novel features of American life. 
Excursions on the Pennsylvania have dis- 
closed, according to statements of officers 
of the road, that 75 per cent of the 
patrons of these excursions had never 
before traveled in a sleeping car. Re- 
porting further experience, it is now 
stated that there are many youngsters 
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growing up in this country who have 
never ridden on a railroad train. More 
than a million and a half people have 
inspected these exhibitions. 


The C. P. R. in April 


Reductions in gross revenues, expenses 
and net revenues are shown in the April 
statement of the Canadian Pacific. Gross 
for the month at $9,511,106 compares with 
$12,254,080 a year ago, a drop of $2,742. 
974. In the same period expenses were 
reduced by $2,314,417 to $8,592,623, leay- 
ing net revenues for April, of 1932, $918 - 
483, against $1,347,039 a year ago, or a 
decline of $428,556. In March, net rev- 
enues were $1,170,502. 

For the four months ended April, gross 
revenues were $38,031,142, a reduction of 
$9,251,029 from the like period of 1931. 
Expenses for the four months at $35,- 
095,244 show a reduction of $8,374,641. 
Net revenues, accordingly, for the four 
months are $2,935,898, or a reduction of 
$876,388 from the like period of 1931. 


Canadian Government to Pay Hudson 
Bay Grain Costs 


All costs of handling grain at Church- 
ill port on Hudson Bay will be absorbed 
by the Dominion Government, E. B. 
Ramsay, chief of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, announced in 
Vancouver last week. 

The Government will also absorb in 
terminals at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon 
the railway stop-over charge of one cent 
per 100 pounds on grain consigned to 
those elevators, and Churchill terminal 
will be operated as a semi-public elevator, 
Mr. Ramsay stated. 

“Arrangements have been made for the 
initial shipment of some 2,000,000 bushels 
of grain,” he said, “and it is the hope 
of officials responsible that at least 10,- 
000,000 bushels will find satisfactory out- 
let during this present season. These 
shipments, however, in the initial stages 
will probably be handled by commercial 
shippers.” 


Railways Oppose Waterway Bill 


R. H. Aishton, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, and C. S. Duncan, 
economist for the association, testified 
on May 26 before the House ways and 
means committee in opposition to the 
Mansfield bill to authorize a bond issue 
of $500,000,000 for river and harbor im- 
provements. Their testimony was similar 
to that given before the Senate commerce 
committee on April 15 on the similar 
Shipstead bill. They pointed to the great 
surplus of transportation facilities now 
in existence and took the position that, 
until recognition is given in legislative 
action to fair and equitable principles 0! 
regulation, including an equal opportunity 
for railways to engage in water trams- 
portation, the rail carriers must maintain 
an attitude of opposition to continued 
government expenditures out of general 


tax funds for the extension of waterway 


improvements. ; 
Mr. Aishton also appeared before the 
House ways and means committee on 
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June 1 in opposition to the bill providing 
for Speaker Garner’s plan for a large 
program of public works, including water- 
way improvements and highway con- 
struction. 


Panama Limited Discontinued 


The Illinois Central, as an economy 
measure, has discontinued the operation 
of its extra fare passenger train, the 
Panama Limited, between Chicago and 
New Orleans, La., and has rearranged 
the schedules of the Louisiane and the 
Creole to provide one 24-hour train 
each way. The last trains of the Panama 
Limited left Chicago and New Orleans 
on May 28 and on the following day, the 
new schedules of the Louisiane and the 
Creole became effective. The Creole now 
leaves Chicago at 9:45 a.m. instead of 
8:50 am. and arrives in New Orleans at 
9:45 am., as formerly. The southbound 
schedule of the Louisiane remains the 
same, the train leaving at 6:15 p.m. and 
arriving at 7:50 p.m. Northbound the 
Louisiane leaves New Orleans at 10 a.m. 
instead of 8:30 a.m. and arrives in 
Chicago at 10 a.m, instead of 9:20 a.m. 
The northbound schedule of the Creole 
remains unchanged, leaving New Orleans 
at 8:40 p.m. and arriving in Chicago 
at 9:10 p.m. 


C. N. R. Increases Net 


In April, the Canadian National earned 
an operating net of $1,067,970, an in- 
crease of $173,080 over the total for April 
of last year, and an increase of $509,366 
over March of this year. A reduction 
in operating expenses of $3,543,821 more 
than offset the decrease in gross revenues 
for the month. The operating ratio of 
the system during April of this year was 
91 as against 94.13 in the same month of 
last year. 

Gross revenues of the system, excluding 
lines in the Maritimes, in April, 1932, were 
$11,863,038, a decrease of $3,370,741 from 
those of the same month of 1931. Oper- 
ating expenses were $10,795,067 in April, 
1932, a reduction of $3,543,821 under 
April, 1931. Net for the month was 
$1,067,970, an increase of $173,080 over the 
net of April, 1931, and an increase of 
$509,366 over the net of March, 1932. 

For the four months of the current 
year, gross revenues were $46,064,388, a 
decrease of $11,370,381 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1931. Oper- 
ating expenses were $45,615,364, a re- 
duction of $10,826,053. as compared with 
the four months of 1931, and net revenue 
was $449,023, a decrease of $544,327 from 
the net of the corresponding period of 
last year, 


N. Y. C. To Precool Cars and 
Air-Condition Diners 


The New York Central has completed 
plans to precool passenger cars on all its 
Principal trains and to install continuous 
cooling and air-conditioning equipment in 
dining cars operated on its leading trains. 

€ new precooling system, to be inaugur- 
ated as fast as machines are delivered, 
will be completely in effect within six 
weeks while the first air-conditioned din- 
ing cars are expected to be ready by June 
28 and the balance about ten days later. 
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The innovation will be instituted first 
on the Twentieth Century Limited, and 
applied to other trains as fast as equip- 
ment can be delivered. The precooling 
system, which will be used to reduce the 
temperature at least ten degrees below the 
prevailing outside temperature in the 
road’s parlor cars, sleepers and club cars 
and in some cases in its coaches, will be 
installed at not only Grand Central ter- 
minal, New York, but also in the La Salle 
street and Michigan Central stations at 
Chicago and at the New York Central 
terminals in Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and 
Boston. ; 

An initial order for precooling ma- 
chines for immediate use in Grand Central 
Terminal was placed some time ago and 
it is expected these machines will be 
available for use by June 11. 


Wheeler Will Address Mechanical 
Division 

H. A. Wheeler, president of the Rail- 
way Business Association, will address 
the opening session of the Mechanical 
Division meeting at Chicago on June 23. 
In addition to Mr. Wheeler’s address, 
there will be addresses by M. J. Gormley, 
executive vice-president, American Rail- 
way Association, and Silas Zwight, chair- 
man of the Mechanical Division, on the 
first day, and an address by Commissioner 
Frank McManamy of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the second day. 

The program calls for a two-day meet- 
ing. On the first day the reports of the 
following committees will be discussed: 
Nominations; Safety Appliances; Joint 
Committee on Automatic Train-Line Con- 
nectors; Locomotive and Car Lighting; 
Automotive Rolling Stock; Joint Commit- 
tee on Utilization of Locomotives and 
Conservation of Fuel; Electric Rolling 
Stock; Specifications for Materials; and 
Locomotive Construction. On the second 
day the following committee reports wil! 
be presented for discussion: Arbitration; 
Prices for Labor and Materials; Tank 
Cars; Loading Rules; Wheels; Brakes 
and Brake Equipment; Couplers and 
Draft Gears; and Car Construction. 

Should it be impossible to complete the 
business of the meeting in two days, it 
will be continued into Saturday, June 25, 
until ali business is disposed of. 


Railway Development Association 


The American Railway Development 
Association has issued the program of its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting which is to 
be held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
June 15, 16 and 17; and with ‘* will be 
combined the annual meeting of the Rail- 
way Development Association of the 
Southeast. 

The principal item for Wednesday 
morning is an address on Kentucky’s Pro- 
gram of Progress, by Judge Huston Quin, 
member of the Kentucky Progress Com- 
mission. This will be followed by a 
luncheon at 12:30 when J. J. Donohue, 
general claims attorney, Louisville & 
Nashville, will speak on water transport. 

The general session of the Association 
will be held on Wednesday afternoon 
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when the subject for discussion will be 
truck competition. Charles Barham, 


vice-president, Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, will speak on comprehensive 
regulation of all transport agencies; W. 
L. English, St. Louis-San Francisco, on 
motor truck competition in perishables, 
and George E. Schnitzer, Rock Island 
Lines, on transporting the cotton crop 

Thursday morning will be devoted to 
two sectional meetings, one for the agri- 
cultural agents with J. A. Senter, acting 
as chairman, and the other for the indus- 
trial agents, with L. E. Clarahan, chair- 
man. 

Dr. James S. Thomas will speak on the 
relation between agriculture and industry 
and W. A. Burnett on “Live Stock the 
Real Cash Crop”. 

Reciprocal switching with industry and 
individuals will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by E. J. Israel, Jr., industrial agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and leasing of 
railroad property for retail gasoline sta- 
tions by J. H. Dolvin, industrial agent of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast. 

“What industry has to do with culture” 
will be the subject of an address by Dr. 
James S. Thomas. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
a tour over the Kentucky Indiana Ter- 
minal of the Industrial districts of Louis- 
ville, including agricultural marketing and 
manufacturing plants. On Thursday 
evening there will be a “family dinner” 
with entertainment. 

Friday morning: Election of officers, 
vote on proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution and other business. J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, vice-chairman of the committee on 
Public Relations of the eastern railroads, 
will’ speak on the general railroad situa- 
tion. 


Misrepresentation as to Age to Obtain 
Employment Not Punished 

A switchman 49 years old obtained em- 
ployment as such with the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, by mis- 
representing, in his application and at his 
physical examination, that he was 38, in 
the knowledge of the company’s rule 
against accepting men over 45. Another 
rule of the company was that an applica- 
tion not rejected within 30 days would 
be considered accepted. Seven years later 
he was injured, while well under the re- 
tirement age under the company’s rules. 
Neither his age nor his physical condition 
contributed to his injury. The Minne- 
sota Supreme Court affirmed a judgment 
for the switchman in an action under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 184 
Minn. 126. The railroad brought certi- 
orari, contending that the plaintiff was 
not an employee of the company within 
the meaning of the act. 

Affirming the judgment, the Supreme 
Court of the United States says that the 
evidence indicated that under the rail- 
road company’s own interpretation of its 
rule as to the acceptance of applications 
not rejected within 30 days, and the 
schedule constituting its: agreement with 
its switchmen, the company, after its final 
acceptance of the plaintiff’s application, 
was not free to discharge him on account 
of false statement as to his age. He was 
therefore not precluded by such false 
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ven The Biggest } 


HE most powerful locomotives ever built, both freight and passenger, 
employ The Locomotive Booster as a fundamental part of their design. 
To be big is no longer enough. Every pound of locomotive weight must 
be effective—must haul its share of the load. 
This calls for The Locomotive Booster to put idle weight to work. 
Wherever The Locomotive Booster is applied, economy follows. 
Heavier tonnage or speedier operation—whichever method of operation is 
chosen, The Locomotive Booster earns large returns. 
It supplies the additional power needed to lift a heavy drag over the ruling 
grade, thereby permitting an increase in rating. 
It gets underway the heavy train that a high horsepower locomotive can 
handle at speed, thereby increasing gross ton-miles per hour. 
The Locomotive Booster has established its operating economies on over 


70 railroads in this country, Canada, Mexico, Europe, Australia, and South 


America. It belongs on every new engine. 
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from recovering for injuries 


statement k 
found to be caused by the defendant's 


negligence—Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie v. Borum. Decided May 
23, 1932. Opinion by Mr. Justice Butler. 


Proposed Restrictions on Routing and 
Purchasing Opposed by Railroads 
and Shippers 


Proposals for legislation to deprive 
shippers of their right to route their 
freight and to require railroads to pur- 
chase materials and supplies on competi- 
tive bidding were vigorously assailed by 
representatives both of the railroads and 
of the shippers at the oral argument be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 1 on the proposed report sub- 
mitted by W. P. Bartel, director of the 
commission’s Bureau of Service, and Ex- 
aminer John L. Rogers, on the investiga- 
tion In the Matter of Reciprocity in Pur- 
chasing and Routing. The commission 
was told that these recommendations by 
the examiners were not justified by the 
record of the investigation and that they 
would not be effective remedies if applied 
to such practices relating to railway pur- 
chases as were cited in the record, many 
of which, counsel told the commission, 
were “horrible examples” rather than 
typical examples. 

Kenneth F. Burgess, formerly general 
solicitor of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, presented the argument for the 
Association of Railway Executives, as- 
serting that the record does not show the 
existence of any substantial evils and that 
the remedies proposed are entirely im- 
proper and ineffective. He opposed both 
recommendations, as did John S. Burch- 
more, counsel for the National Industrial 
Traffic League, and C. A. Miller, for the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, while W. J. Stevenson, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, particularly objected to the 
proposed repeal of the law giving the 
shipper the right to select routes, and 
C. S. Bailey, appearing on behalf of the 
Iowa railroad commission, opposed the 
routing restriction, although he said that 
the proposal as to railway purchases 
might be effective. H. S. Elkins, for the 
National Petroleum Association, also ob- 
jected to the routing recommendation, 
saying that it would seriously disadvan- 
tage the shippers who own or lease tank 
cars and who are interested in controlling 
the amount of empty mileage. 

Because, as he said, the argument was 
so one-sided, Commissioner Aitchison 
asked several questions intended to bring 
out points in support of the recommenda- 
tions, pointing out that the commission 
has had 22 more years of experience since 
it recommended to Congress the provision 
in section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act specifically giving the shipper the 
right to control routing, and that many 
practices have come into existence that 
did not exist then. Commissioner Meyer 


also asked several questions as to whether 
the “traffic club” is not being used in ways 
contrary to the public interest. 

Mr. Burgess said that the investigation 
made by the commission, but more par- 
ticularly that made by the Federal Trade 
Commission into the draft gear situation, 
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The Public Purse, Not Motor 
Transport, Is the Real 
Competitor 


The government and the public 
cannot eat their cake and have it, 
and if the thoughtless duplication 
of facilities is continued, out of 
public moneys, or is even main- 
tained at its present level, we can- 
not, with reason, be asked to com- 
pete with the public purse and 
continue to run services rendered 
unremunerative by such govern- 
ment action. The illusory cheap- 
ness so obtained by the public will 
be expensive in the long run. It 
is not a mere question of compe- 
tition with the new form of trans- 
port, with its manifest advantages 
for many purposes, but competition 
with the public purse, rendered 
more difficult by the imposition of 
restrictions and regulations from 
which the government roads are 
free. 


—Sir Josiah Stamp, Chairman of the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish, in an Address 
to L. M. S. Shareholders 








had accomplished some good results, and 
that it had brought home to shippers the 
fact that the solicitation of preferences in 
exchange for the routing of traffic is a 
violation of the Elkins law, but that in 
general, instead of serving as a condemna- 
tion of railway purchasing methods, it was 
rather a monument to their resistance and 
a proof that their purchasing policy has 
been honestly and fairly conducted. He 
said that the proposed report was pri- 
marily an excuse for not having devel- 
oped more facts, and while he said it 
would be too much to ask the commis- 
sioners to read the record he asked that 
they have some disinterested employee go 
over it to see if it justifies the examiners’ 
conclusions. He said the carriers are as 
much opposed as the shippers are to the 
proposal that they be deprived of their 
routing right and that the proposal to 
require sealed bids for railway purchases 
would be burdensome and _ expensive. 
“Reports of this kind,” he said, “only 
serve to further destroy public confidence 
in railway management and in regulation.” 

Mr. Burchmore said that the members 
of the National Industrial Traffic League 
are almost unanimous in opposing both 
recommendations. He said they have not 
complained of abuses of the kind seen in 
the report and while comparatively few 
of the shippers are interested in sales to 
railroads they see no occasion for fasten- 
ing such rigid restrictions on railway pur- 
chasing officers. He said the commission 
would be stultifying itself if it should 
now reverse the recommendations it had 
made to Congress in 1910 when para- 
graph 8 of section 15 was put into the 
law, and pointed out that there was no 
testimony in the record bearing on the 
value to the shipper of his right to specify 
routing because there had been no sug- 
gestion that the subject was under con- 
sideration. Even if abuses exist, he de- 
clared, the proposal would punish the 
innocent for the faults of the guilty and 
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he took the position that to eliminate the 
shippers’ right to specify intermediate 
routing could not affect his right to se- 
lect the initial and delivering carriers. 
Therefore, he argued, the effectiveness of 
the “traffic club” would be greatly in- 
creased because it would be concentrated 
on the initial carrier. 

Mr. Stevenson said that the Nickel 
Plate was particularly interested because 
it originates only about 30 per cent of 
its traffic and its ability to obtain the 
other 70 per cent would be greatly cur- 
tailed if shippers were not allowed to 
express their preference for its route. 
Mr. Miller also said that the short lines 
would be seriously affected if not allowed 
to solicit the routing of shipments over 
their lines as intermediate carriers. “We 
have come to bury the report, not to 
praise it,” he said, 


Great Western of Great Britain In- 
stalls Local Truck Service 


The first local motor truck service to 
be introduced by the Great Western of 
Great Britain was inaugurated on June 1 
over an area extending i2 miles from 
Newport, Monmouthshire, and including 
the Eastern and Western Valleys, Caer- 
philly and Usk districts. The service 
will be for the conveyance of freight and 
parcels traffic between any of the places 
in these areas, direct by highway. 

A schedule of charges for loads up to 
three cwt. has been published, the rates 
being competitive with those of other 
trucking companies operating in the same 
territory. Special rates are provided for 
loads of one ton and over. The new 
service, the announcement states, “is con- 
sistent with the progressive policy of the 
Great Western and provides a direct 
door-to-door local carrier service for 
goods and parcels traffic affording a same 
day delivery.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or reguiar meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Arr Brake AssociaTion.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. ; 

ALLIED Rattway Suppty AssociaTion.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & 0. 
R. R. Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcEnTs.—E. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C.R.R. of N. Js 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. ©. Whiteman, Room 800, 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, Annual 
meeting, June 14-15, 1932, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 

’ Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 West Harrison St., Chicago. Next meet- 
ing, Jan. 21, 1933. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. 
R., 836 Federal St., Chicago. Annual _meet- 
ing October, 1932, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN ELectric Rari~way ASSOCIATION.— 
Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 
Yor 


American Rattway Association.—H. J. Forster, 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. . 0 

Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 
Vesey St., New York. 
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Storekeeper’s Troubles 


HE initial standardization of Arch Brick shapes and sizes 


and Arch tube spacing was the work of the American Arch 
Company. 


It is a work that goes forward constantly and saves the Stores 
Department a vast amount of trouble. 


The easiest solution to many a locomotive Arch engineering 
difficulty would be to use a special brick shape. But this the 


American Arch Company is willing to do only as a last resort. 


The insistence of American Arch Company on adhering to 
standards has simplified the work of the Storekeeper. It is 


only one of the many ways in which American Arch Company 
is serving the railroads, 
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Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago. 


Medical and Surgical Section—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Annual meeting, June 13-14, 1932 


Pennsylvania Hotel, New_York City. 

Protective Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. f 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. Annual meet- 
ing October 4-6, 1932, Hotel Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C. | 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. ae 30 Vesey St., New 


York. Annual meeting, June 7-9, 
1932, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Division I1.—Transportation—G. W. Cov- 


ert, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division I[I11.—Traffic—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. : 

Division 1V.—Engineering—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. An- 
nual meeting, March 14-16, 1933.. Ex- 
hibit by National Railway Appliances 
Association. ; 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—E, Fritch, 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago. ’ 
Electrical Section ——E. H. Fritch, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
esey St., New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, June 23-24, 1932, Con- 

ress Hotel, Chicago. : 

Squipment Painting Section—V. R. 
fawthorne, 59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores. W. 
J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Annual meeting, June 22-23, 1932, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. p / 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, June 7-9, 1932, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Car Service Division.— A. Buch, 17th 
and H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN RatLway BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
cration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual meet- 
ing, October 18-20, 1932, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. Exhibit by Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C. R. Il. & 
P. Ry., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
15-17, 1932, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RatiLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, March 14-16, 1933. Ex- 
hibit by National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation. 

AMERICAN RatLway MaGaziIne Epitors Assocta- 
TIoN.—Miss E. Kramer, M-K-T Employees 
Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMEN’s Assocta- 
Ttion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Supply Association of the Ameri- 
can Railway Tool Foremen’s Association.— 
E. E. Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Snort Line RarLroap ASSOCIATION. 
—R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New 

ork. Railroad Division, Marion B. Rich- 
oe. Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
ork. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssocrtaTIOn.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, January 24- 
26, 1932, Chicago, IIl. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway CLaim AGENTs.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul. Minn. Annual meet- 
ing, June 21, 1933, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & . W., Room 

, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago, Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

AssociaTION OF RatLway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

BRIDGE AND BuiLpInc Supprty MeEn’s Assocta- 
TIon.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manufac- 
turing Co., 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 


CaNADIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular Meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July, pe | August, 


Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DepaRTMENT OFFicers AssocraTion.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago, 

Car ForeMeEN’s ASSOCIATION oF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St.. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
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and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. Club not active at present 
time, . 

Car Foreman’s Association oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July, and August, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssOcIATION oF St. Louis, Mo. 
—J. F. Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. Regular meetings first Tuesday 
of each month, except July and August, 
American Hotel Annex, 6th and Market 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rartway Cius oF _ Burrato.—T. J. 
O’Donnell, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
ua, and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Crncinnat1 Rattway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Regular meetings second Tuesday in Febru- 
ary, May, September and November, Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, O. 

CLEVELAND. Rattway Ctus.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Regular 
meetings second Monday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Auditorium, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen’s Build- 
ing, West 9th St., and Superior Ave., 
Cleveland. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway CoNnGRESS.—January 
19-30, 1933. Cairo, Egypt. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet Assocration.—C. 

inkless, Room 700, La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLway GENERAL ForREMEN’S 
AssociaTIon.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borrer Makers Association.—A. F. 

Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual meeting, 
November 15-18, 1932, Hot Springs, Ark. 

NaTionaL ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoaD TiE Pro- 
DUCERS.—Roy Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NatTionaL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 South Michigan 


Ave., Chicago. Exhibit during A.R.E.A. 
Convention, March 13-16, 1933, Coliseum, 
hicago. 

NationaL Sarety Councii.—Steam Railroad 


£ection; J. L. alsh, (Honorary vice-chair- 
man), Supt. Safety, M.-K.-T. R. R. Dallas, 
Tex. Annual meeting, October 4-6, 1932, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 

New EnGianp RatiLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August and September, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St.. New York. Regular meetings 
third Friday of each month, except June, 
duly and August, 29 W. 39th St., New York 

ity. 

Paciric Rattway CLus.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box, 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings second Thursday of each month, 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland. 
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Rattway AccounTING OFFicers’ AssocIaTion.— 


E. R. Woodson, Transportation Building, 


Washington, D. Cc. Annual meeting, August 
1932, Buffalo, L 
Raitway Business ASSOCIATION. — Harry A, 


Wheeler, President, Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Cxius or PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu. 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway ExectricaL SuppLy MANuFAcTUuRERs 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rartway Fire Protection AssocraTIon.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting October 18-20, 1932, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

RatnwayY Supply MANUFACTURERS’ AsSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As. 
sociation. No exhibit at 1932 conventions, 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G,. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele. 
phone Section of A. R. A. Division I. 


Rattway TREASURY OFFICERS ASSOCIATION.— 
bi . Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, 
October 21, 1932, New York City. 


ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
c1aTion.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road. 


Baltimor & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 20-22, 1932 Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. Exhibit by Track Sup- 


ply Association. 

Louis Rartway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 

Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 

meetings, second Friday of each month, ex- 

cept June, July and August. Statler Hotei, 

St. Louis. 

SicnaL APPLIANCE AssociaTION.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RaitLway CLvus.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November. Ansley Hotel. Atlanta. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SeErRvVICE OrrFt- 
cERS.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 


v2) 
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i. 

Surrry Men’s Association.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. Division V. 
Equipment Painting Section. 

Toronto Rattway CLus.—J. A. Murphy, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Tronto. Regular 
meetings first; Monday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Assoctation.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AsSOCIATION.—W. 1 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, O. 

WESTERN Rarttway Crivus.—J. H. Nash, Dri- 
Steam Valve Sales Corp., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings third Mon- 


day of each month, except June, July, 
August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


* * * x 





On the Central Pacific in’ 1869 


Central Pacific Locomotive “Falcon,” 
months before the completion of the 
Promontory, Utah). 


photographed at Argenta, Nev., in February, 1869, (three 
road through to a connection with the Union Pacific at 


Sitting on the front end, protected by h be, are the 
i issi ’ y heavy cloaks and a buffalo robe, a 
United States commissioners, Messrs. Clements and Blinkendoffer, touring the line to make the 


official inspection, required by th 
roval. T Z onli ean 


ernment of each section of the line before acceptance or aP 


«me Cor locomotive, apparently one of about 30 tons, was made by the Danforth Locomotive 


ompany, Paterson, N 


ew Jersey, and presumably had reached California by way of Cape 
orn. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe WuHeetinc & Lake Erte has or- 
dered 50 gondola cars from the Canton 
Car Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
iment was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 20. 


THe St. Louis-SAn FRANCIsco is con- 
verting in its west shops at Springfield, 
Mo., twenty-five 40-ft. stock cars into 
double-deck stock cars for the loading 
of sheep and hogs; ten of these have 
already been placed in service. To pro- 
tect the upper deck from heat, a 13/16 
false tongue and groove timber roof has 
been placed below the steel roof, with a 
four-inch air space between. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 450 
tons of structural steel for a viaduct at 
Honda, Cal., from the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Company. 


THE Board oF TRANSPORTATION, New 
York City, has given a contract to the 
Seaport Contracting & Supply Company, 
New York, special agents of the Sweet’s 
Steel Company, Williamsport, Pa., to 
supply 3,518 tons of 150-lb. and 430 tons 
of 60-lb. open hearth contact rail for the 
new subway in New York City. 


Supply Trade 





A. Ciark Moore, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company, has been elected president to 
succeed E. B. Leigh, deceased. 


W. S. Oppenheim, a director of the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Company, 
has been elected vice-president, and G. 
N. Van Sweringen, assistant to the vice- 
president, has been promoted to assist- 
ant to presiden:. 


Charles L. Wood, vice-president and 
general manager of sales of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed vice-president in charge 
of sales of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at New 
York, succeeding E. P, Thomas, who 
has been transferred to special duties. 


Clement V. McKaig, vice-president of 
the Great Lakes Steel Corporation and 
previously in the service of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, has returned to the Car- 
negie Company as vice-president and 
general manager of sales, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding 
Charles L. Wood, who has resigned to 
go to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


The Industrial Sales Company, 1600 
Square 


Fountain building, Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, was organized recently. W. F. 
Robinson, former sales engineer of the 
Weir Kilby Corporation, will head the 
company with P. L. Bauer, former sales 
engineer of the Edwards Manufacturing 
Company, as vice-president and Thomas 
L. Tallentire, of the law firm of Tallen- 
tire & Barber, as general counsel. The 
new firm will represent manufacturers of 
supplies and equipment for industrial, 
contracting and railroad lines in the Cin- 
cinnati territory. 


Following the formation, in October, 
1930, of the Wood Preserving Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., to consolidate and 
co-ordinate the 22 timber treating plants 
of the Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Chi- 
cago, the National Lumber & Creosoting 
Co., Texarkana, Tex., and the Century 
Wood Preserving Company, Pittsburgh, 
several changes in organization have 
now been made effective. For the Wood 
Preserving Corporation, the following 
officers have been elected: President, 
Grant B. Shipley, president of the Cen- 
tury Wood Preserving Company; execu- 
tive vice-president, A. W. Armstrong, 
president and general manager of the 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company; vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, S. T. Brown, vice- 
president and treasurer of all Kopper’s 
allied companies; secretary, D. M. Gil- 
more, secretary of many of the Kopper’s 
allied companies,—all with principal of- 
fices at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For the National Lumber & Creo- 
soting Co., with administration offices at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Grant B. 
Shipley, who succeeds Joshua S. Logan, 
who retains a consulting capacity; ex- 
ecutive vice-president, A. W. Arm- 
strong; vice-president and treasurer, S. 
T. Brown; and with operating and sales 
offices at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., vice- 
president, E. J. Irving, re-elected. Wil- 
liam M. Logan, vice-president and as- 
sistant secretary, and George E. Rex, 
vice-president, have resigned, while A. 
E. Ferguson remains in a special capa- 
city. 

For the Century Wood Preserving 
Company, with offices in Pittsburgh: 
President, Grant B. Shipley; executive 
vice-president, A. W. Armstrong; vice- 
presidents, E. S. Park, vice-president of 
the New England Wood Preserving 
Company; H. R. Condon, vice-president 
and general manager of the Deleware 
Wood Preserving Company; J. S. Stock- 
dale, vice-president of the Century 
Wood Preserving Company; and R. M. 
Killey, manager of the Michigan Wood 
Preserving Company. Incident to these 
changes, the New England, Deleware, 
Maryland and Michigan companies, sub- 
sidiaries of the Century: Wood Preservy- 
ing Company, have been consolidated 
with that company. The Carolina Wood 
Preserving Company, Charleston. S. C., 
also a subsidiary of the Century Wood 
Preserving Company, remains a separate 
corporation with Mr. Shipley as presi- 
dent, Mr. Armstrong as executive vice- 
president and Mr. Condon as. vice- 
president. 

The organization of the -Ayer & Lord 
Tie Company remains unchanged with 
headquarters and organization at Chi- 
cago, with A. W. Armstrong as presi- 
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dent and general manager and D. C. 
Jones as vice-president. 

Mr. Shipley was born at Coulterville, 
Cal., on April 27, 1880. From 1898 to 
1901 he was a machinist apprentice jn 
a general repair shop and from the lat- 
ter date until 1905 he was employed as 
a draftsman, machine designer and chief 
draftsman on marine equipment, mining 
machinery and gold and silver milling 
machinery and_ plants. During three 
years of this period he was also an in- 





Grant B. Shipley 


structor of marine design and mechanic- 
al drawing at the Humboldt Evening 
Polytechnical School at San Francisco. 
In 1905 he entered the employ of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and during the next 
six years was chief draftsman and later 
chief engineer in charge of drawing, de- 
signing and constructing mining and 
timber preserving plants. From 1911 to 
1932 he ‘has been associated, as an ex- 
ecutive and operating officer, with vari- 
ous tie, coal and timber treating com- 
panies and has also been a practicing, 
designing and consulting engineer for 
timber treating and other plants. After 
leaving the employ of Allis-Chalmers, he 
organized the Pittsburgh Wood Pre- 
serving Company, occupying the posi- 
tion of president. In 1922 he became 
associated with the American Nickel 
Corporation, which later became the 
American Mond Nickel Company with 
Mr. Shipley as president. When the 
American Mond Nickel Company was 
taken over by the International Nickel 
Company of Canada in 1929, he was 
elected a director and a member of the 
executive committee of the latter com- 
pany. In 1923 he organized the Cen- 
tury Wood Preserving Company, 0! 
which he continues to be president. 
Mr. Armstrong was born in Evanston, 
Ill., on April 9, 1885, and was graduated 
from Northwestern University in 190/. 
In 1903 he worked in the freight depart- 
ment of the Chicago & North Western, 
and in 1904 entered the employ of the 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company in the ge- 
eral offices. in 1905 he returned to 
school; upon graduation in 1907 he was 
appointed superintendent of the Ayer & 
Lord treating plant at Grenada, Miss., 
and until 1915 occupied various positions 
in the operating department of this 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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EPLACE BROKEN STAYBOITS 


WITH LONGER LASTING MATERIAL 


When staybolts break, make the replacement with a material that can do a better 


job. « Toncan Iron, Agathon Nickel Iron and Climax staybolts are offered by Republic 


as a means of reducing boiler maintenance. « Vibration, fatigue and corrosion—the 


chief causes of staybolt failure are successfully combated by these alloy staybolt 


materials. « In addition, the alloy staybolts work more easily and drive up solidly with- 


out cracking. « Repeated records on many roads show that these modern staybolt 


materials lower locomotive maintenance. 


Republic has a material to meet them. 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, 
Plates, Culverts, Rivets, Stay- 
bolts, Tender Plates andFirebox 
Sheets « Sheets and Strip for 
special railroad purposes 
Agathon Alloy Steels for Loco- 
motive Parts « Agathon Engine 
Bolt Steel « Nitralloy » Agathon 
Iron for pins and bushings 


Agathon Staybolt Iron « Climax 
Steel Staybolts * Upson Bolts 
and Nuts « Track Material, 
Maney Guard Rail Assemblies 
Enduro Stainless Steel for din- 
ing car equipment, for refriger- 
ation cars and for firebox 
sheets * Agathon Nickel For- 
ging Steel (20-27 Carbon) 


« Whatever your staybolt requirements, 


Rt Me Pon, 

é >. 
<TONCAN >> 
*e,o” COPPER an? 
Molyb-denum 
IRON 


The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company of Birdsboro, 
Penna.,has manufactured and is preparedto supply under license, 
Toncen Copper Molybdenum Iron castings for locomotives. 
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company. In the latter year, he was ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer, which 
position he held until 1925, when he was 
appointed general manager. In 1927 he 
was elected president and general man- 
ager, which position he continues to 





A. W. Armstrong 


hold. He has been active in association 
work, at present being chairman of the 
Special Committee on the Processing of 
Wood of the American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association. 


OBITUARY 


E. B. Wilson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Gold Car Heating 
& Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died on May 31, in a hospital at East 
Orange, N. J. 


Edmund H. Walker, former president 
of the Standard Coupler Company, died 
suddenly at New York on May 31, at 
the age of 60. Mr. Walker before en- 
tering the railway supply field served in 
various departments on the Great North- 





Edmund H. Walker 


ern, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. He went with the Standard 
Coupler Company in February, 1905, 
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and later was made first vice-president. 
He was elected president of the com- 
pany in January, 1921. Subsequently he 
left that company to organize the Walk- 
er Draft Gear Company and in 1927, 
when its business was taken over by the 
Bradford Corporation, New York, he 


‘became a vice-president of the latter 


corporation, with headquarters at New 
York, remaining with that. company un- 
til about a year ago. He was president 
of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association for the years 1917, 1918 and 
1919, and was active also in civic af- 
fairs in East Orange, NX. J., serving for 
several years as president of the board 
of education of that city. 


Construction 





Boston & Martne.—This company has 
received approval from the New York 
Public Service Commission of a bid sub- 
mitted by Fred T. Ley & Company, 
Springfield, Mass., for the construction 
of substructure and approaches in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of the 
bridge carrying the railroad over the 
Hoosick-North Hoosick county highway, 
Hoosick, N. Y. The commission has also 
approved a bid for the steelwork for the 
new bridge. 


DeLtawaRE & Hupson.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved plans, specifications and esti- 
mates of cost for the extension of South 
Pearl street across this company’s tracks 
in Albany, N. Y., and has authorized the 
railroad to use company forces in making 
necessary track and signal changes. Pro- 
ceedings for the reconstruction of the 
bridge carrying the D. & H. over the 
Nineveh-Afton state highway in Coles- 
ville, N. Y., have been closed by the 
commission. 


New York, OntArIo & WESTERN.—The 
Public Service Commission of New York 
has reopened proceedings for the elimi- 
nation of three grade crossings on this 
company’s lines, the crossings under con- 
sideration being located at Main street, 
Central Square, N. Y.; on the. Utica- 
Oneida Castle county road, New Hart- 
ford, N. Y., and on the Seneca turnpike, 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Pusiic Service CoMMISSION OF NEW 
YorK.—The Public Service Commission 
of New York has closed proceedings for 
the elimination of grade crossings on the 
New York Central at the Watertown- 
Antwerp county road (Pearl street), 
LeRoy, N. Y.; on the Baltimore & Ohio 
(Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh) at 
Hopkins and Marilla_ streets, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western at the Perry Center-Moscow 
county highway, Leicester, N. Y. The 
state commission has also ordered a hear- 
ing, to be held at Albany, N. Y., on June 
22, to determine the expenses incurred 
by the Syracuse (N. Y.) Grade Crossing 
Commission in connection with’ the <elimi- 
nation of grade crossings in the city of 
Syracuse. 


a a 


a: 
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Atton.—R.F.C. Loan.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 24 ap- 
proved a loan of $2,500,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ap- 
plied for by this company to provide for 
the payment of $1,500,000 of receivers’ 
certificates, payment of $800,000 on equip- 
ment trust obligations, and $200,000 for 
taxes. 


ARLINGTON & FatrFAx.—R.F.C. Loan. 
—This company, which recently applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation “for a loan of $25,000,. including 
$7,000 to be used in the purchase of busses, 
which was not approved by the “com- 
mission, has filed a second application for 
a loan of $18,000 to provide for interest, 
current expenses, and purchase of elec- 
trical equipment, ‘but omitting the item 
for buses. 


ATLANTIC Coast Line.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to procure the au- 
thentication and delivery of $789,000 of 
414 per cent series A gencral unified mort- 
gage 50-year bonds. 


Car_ton & Coast.—R.F.C. Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire and operate a part of the log- 
ging road of the Flora Logging Company 
in Yamhill and Tillamook counties, Ore., 
17 miles, and to construct a 9-mile ex- 
tension. It has also applied to the com- 
mission and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $981,000, in- 
cluding $425,000 to finance the purchase, 
$250,000 to pay outstanding bonds, $7,000 
for rehabilitation of the property, $100,- 
000 to purchase equipment, and $199,000 
for the construction of the extension. 


Cuicaco & WeEsTERN INpIANA.—Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue 
$1,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage series B bonds to be pledged as 
collateral security for short term notes. 


Cuicaco, MitwavuKeEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to assume liability for and to issue 
$11,212,000 of C., M., & St. P. general 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series G, the 
bonds to be pledged as collateral security 
for short term notes 


Cuicaco, NortH SHore & MILWAUKEE. 
—R.F.C. Loan.—The Interstate Con- 
merce Commission on May 28 approved 
a loan of $1,500,000 to this company, on 
its application for $2,300,000 which was 
subsequently reduced to $1,150,000. The 
loan is to be used to pay interest, various 
notes, and other obligations, but the 
amount approved does not include $1,150,- 
000 of loans and bills payable included 
in the original application. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & ‘Paciric.—Se- 
curities—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Chicago, Rock 


Continued: on. next left-hand page 
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Ck Rings 


Air Furnace 


EAK-PROOF cylinders are one of the most im- 
portant factors in the economical operation 
of modern locomotives. 


Increased piston thrusts and higher cylinder tem- 
peratures have added to the problems of steam 
tight operation. 


Ordinary wearing materials will no longer measure 
up to the severe service requirements of today. 
Economic conditions prohibit the operation of 
cylinders which waste power, fuel and require 
frequent renewals of Bushings, Bull Rings, and 
Packing Rings. 


Application of HUNT-SPILLER dir Furnace 
GUN IRON for these vital wearing parts offers 
big annual savings—dollars that will replace the 
net revenue formerly earned by the hauling of 
many hundred loaded freight cars. 


Your road needs these savings. 


Hount-SPILLeR 6. CORPORA TION 








JG. Platt. Pres. & Gen. M W. Ellet, Vice~ President. 
ties 

“Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mase. 


Canadian Representative: —_ Robb & Co., Ltd., 997 Aqueduct St., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 3 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Island & Gulf to issue $1,305,000 of ex- 
tension first-mortgage bonds and $60,000 
of stock to be delivered to the parent 
company in payment of advances for 
construction. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—ASks 
Further Extension in Acquisition Case.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a further 
extension of time beyond June 15 in 
which to comply with the conditions im- 
posed by the commission when it author- 
ized the acquisition of the Denver & Salt 
Lake. One of these was that the com- 
pany begin construction work on the 
Dotsero cut-off and the other was that 
it acquire any minority stock of the 


D. & S. L. offered it within the time 
allowed. 
Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 


Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
assume liability for $1,445,000 of D. & R. 
G. first consolidated mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds, $662,000 to be pledged with the 
Railroad Credit Corporation as security 
for a proposed loan. The company has 
also been authorized to assume liability 
for $10,000 of its own first trust mortgage 
4 per cent bonds and $1,395,000 of Rio 
Grande Western first consolidated mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds. Authority is like- 
wise given for the issue of $718,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 5 per 
cent series B bonds to be pledged as 
collateral security for short term notes. 


Erre.—kR.F.C. Loan.—With an expres- 
sion of reluctance by Commissioner East- 
man, Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on May 27 approved 
an additional loan of $2,775,000 for three 
years from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to this company to enable it 
to discharge one-half of its bank loans 
from six New York banks due May 31, 
on condition that the banks extend one- 
half of the loans to maturity dates not 
earlier than that of the government loan. 
The commission on February 19 had ap- 
proved a loan of $4,458,000 to the Erie, 
on its application for $10,350,000, defer- 
ring consideration of the $5,550,000 asked 
to meet bank loans, requiring as collateral 
$8,916,000 of refunding and improvement 
bonds. The Erie then arranged for the 
extension of the bank loans for a short 
period and later filed a supplemental re- 
quest for $2,775,000 to pay half of them 
for one year, without prejudice to ap- 
proval of an additional loan to pay the 
remainder. The report said the banks 
had indicated a willingness to extend 
half the amount for one year, although 
the loans were originally of the usual 
short-term character. As_ security the 
commission required that the company 
pledge $6,104,500 of general lien 4 per 
cent bonds, $2,421,00 of general mortgage 
convertible bonds, and $217,000 of gen- 
eral mortgage bonds. This is half the 
collateral now pledged with the banks. 
Commissioner Eastman, in a concurring 
opinion, said that the bank loans are con- 
siderably better secured than the govern- 
ment’s first loan or the total of the two 
loans and expressed doubt as to whether 
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the banks, after they receive the 50 per 
cent payment, will make any better use of 
it than they would make if they con- 
tinued to loan it to the Erie, or will de- 
rive as much income from it. “However,” 
he said, “if the government should not 
now make the loan which is sought and 
should suggest to the banks that they 
might well continue to put this. money to 
its present use, no doubt a hue and cry 
would be raised by these financial inter- 
ests and their newspaper friends to the 
effect that the government is exhibiting 
a lack of faith in the future of the rail- 
roads and discouraging the return of 
confidence. No doubt, also, this hue and 
cry would be loud enough to obscure any 
contemplation of the fact that the govern- 
ment has already made a loan to the 
Erie on security which is not as good as 
that upon which the banks have insisted 
and which they now hold. All this would 
in itself have a demoralizing effect on 
the general situation, particularly because 
of the fact that so many erstwhile in- 
vestors are accustomed to absorb their 
opinions from such sources. It may be 
that it will be of advantage to the country 
to deprive the so-called financial inter- 
ests of this opportunity for further de- 
moralizing discussion, by acceding to their 
demands. Upon consideration of all the 
circumstances, I am willing in this case 
to accept this theory, because I believe 
that the loan from the government will 
be adequately secured, and also to accept 
it in other cases where a similar finding 
can be made. The banks will then have 
an opportunity to use the money in other 
ways for the public good. It will be of 
interest to see what they do with it.” 
The report stated that in the present de- 
pressed market the $8,742,500 of bonds 
offered for pledge for the second loan 
have a value of approximately $3,485,000, 
which is slightly more than 125 per cent 
of the amount of the further loan re- 
quested. 


GARYVILLE NoRTHERN.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
operation under trackage rights of a line 
owned by the Lyon Lumber Company 
extending from Garyville, La., a distance 
of 16.3 miles, and to abandon as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce its own line 
extending from a connection with the 
aforementioned line to Livingston, 18.7 
miles. 


MAINE CENTRAL. — R.F.C. Loan. —‘The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on May 
27 approved a loan of $1,650,000 to this 
company from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, on its application for a loan 
of $2,400,000, to enable it to pay half of 
$1,500,000 of bank loans due June 1 and 
fixed charges amounting to $900,000. 
This is on condition that the banks ex- 
tend half of the loans. 


MinneEApPotis & Sr. Louis.—Receiver’s 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 


Commission has authorized the receiver 
of this property to issue $565,000 of re- 
ceiver’s certificates or to renew or extend 
certificates of 
standing. 


like amount now _ out- 
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MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAutt Ste. 
Marre.—Note.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to issue a promissory note for $580,340 
in connection with a loan to the Wis- 
consin Central from the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, the second-named railway 
being authorized to assume obligation and 
liability for $696,660 of promissory notes 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


New York CENTRAL.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
an issue of $75,000,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
maturing in 2013, to reimburse its treasury 
for expenditures from 1922 to 1931. The 
bonds are not to be sold but are to be 
available for pledge as collateral for 
short-term notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — R.F.C. Loan. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on May 
28 modified its previous report and certif- 
cate approving a loan of $27,500,000 to 
this company so as to make the loan 
available in five monthly instalments be- 
ginning on June 1 Octo- 
ber 1. This was in accordance with an 
amended application filed by the company 
on May 24, stating that it had been 
found impracticable to provide an equal 
amount by sale of securities at this time 
on reasonable terms and undertaking to 
do so later in the year if business and 
financial conditions improve sufficiently. 
The commission also approved the change 
proposed by the railroad company in the 
collateral to be pledged for the loan so 
as to include $11,706,000 of New York 
Bay Railroad bonds and $2,500,000 of 
stock of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis in place of bonds of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
asked by the commission in its original 
report. The company is also to pledge 
$18,500,000 par value of stock of the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and 
$5,280,000 of stock of the P. C. CC. & 
a? 


instead of on 


PirrspurcH & West Vircinia.—h.F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on May 28 approved a loan oi 
$3,805,222 to this company from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, on its 
application for $7,608,582. The loan is 
to include $2,990,934 to discharge 50 per 
cent of the company’s bank loans, $60,000 
for retirement of equipment trust certifi- 
cates, $133,706 for payment of unpaid 
vouchers and $400,000 for capital stock 
taxes, but the commission declined to 
approve amounts asked to pay a loan 0! 
$325,000 to the Pennroad Corporation of 
$112,426 asked to replenish cash working 
capital. As collateral the commission re- 
quired the pledge of $1,787,500 of the 
applicant’s first mortgage bonds, $7,446; 
000 of its general mortgage bonds, and 
4.200 shares of preferred and 28,400 
shares of common stock of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie. Commissioner Mahathe 
dissented, saying he was unable to agree 
that the security required is adequate and 
that he would make the loan only on con- 
dition that the obligation be zuaranteed 
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by the Pennroad, which owns three- 
fourths of the stock of the P. & W. V. 
Commissioner Eastman, concurring, did 
not agree with this suggestion, saying he 
knew of no reason to believe that such 
a guarantee would add materially to the 
security for the loan and that he was 
unwilling to impliedly seem to recognize 
the legality of the acquisition by the 
Pennroad of a majority of the stock of 
the P. & W. V. by demanding such a 
guarantee. “A continuation throughout 
1933 of this extraordinary depression 
might jeopardize this loan,” he said, “but 
I am loath to proceed on that assumption,” 


St. Louis & Onto River.—Trackage 
Rights——The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
operate under trackage rights over ap- 
proximately 7 miles of the line of the 
Alton & Southern in and near East St. 
Louis, III. 


St. Lours SourTHWESTERN.—Re financing. 
—Having secured the deposit of the requi- 
site 90 per cent of its $20,727,750 of con- 
solidated 4 per cent bonds maturing next 
week under its plan by which holders are 
to receive half of their holdings in cash 
and half in a new issue of 5 per cent 
bonds maturing in 1990, this company will 
pay in cash the 10 per cent of the issue 
which was not deposited under its re- 
financing plan. 


SouTHERN.—Asks Dismissal of Anti- 
Trust Complaint.——Oral argument was 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on May 27 on a motion by the 
Southern that it dismiss the complaint 
issued by the commission in 1929 charg- 
ing violation of the Clayton law in its 
acquisition of control of the Mobile & 
Ohio in 1901. S. R. Prince, general 
counsel, argued that the Clayton law, 
passed in 1914, was not intended to apply 
retroactively to acquisitions effected be- 
fore the law was passed and said that 
Congress had specifically rejected an 
amendment designed to make it apply 
to past transactions. 


SuMPTER VALLEY.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon that 
part of its line extending from Bates, 
Ore., to Prairie City, 20 miles. 


Wisconsin & MicnicaAn.—R.F.C. Loan. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a loan of $98,530 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
this company ‘for the purpose of paying 
overdue accounts, loans, bills, and federal 
income taxes, but on condition that the 
railroad deposit evidence satisfactory to 
the corporation that a note for $77,000 
to John Marsch, Incorporated, a _ con- 
tracting company, be extended to a ma- 
turity date not earlier than that of the 
government loan. The company had 
asked for $175,530, including the $77,000 
note due May 1. John Marsch is presi- 
dent of the railroad and: holds all its 
stock, except directors’ shares. 

ZANESVILLE & WeESTERN.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon, 
and the New York Central, lessee, to 
abandon operation, of that part of its 
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Cannelville branch extending from Buck- 
eye, Ohio, to Cannelville, 5.5 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
May 31 week year 
Average “price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 11.83 13.95 56.49 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 44.93 50.84 89.05 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—Capital Stock, 2% per 
cent, payable June 30 to holders of record May 
31 


Boston & Maine.—7 Per Cent Prior Preferred, 
no action taken. 

Cuba R.R.—Preferred, no action taken. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—Preferred, $2.00, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 1. 

Reading Company.—2nd Preferred, 50c, quart- 
“ payable July 14 to holders of record June 


Railway 
Officers 


OPERATING 


R. C. Morse has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent, New York zone, of 
the Pennsylvania and Long Island. The 
position of assistant general manager, 
New York zone, has been abolished. 





M. M. Sisson, assistant general man- 
ager of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Eastern division, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding J. A. Moran, who 
has been transferred to the Northern di- 
vision, with headquarters at Ft. Scott, 
Kan., to relieve W. H. Bevans, who has 
been assigned to other duties. The posi- 
tion of assistant general manager has 
been abolished. 


TRAFFIC 


Gayle W. Arnold, industrial agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent succeed- 
ing H. N, Bauer, promoted. Mr. Arnold 
will have headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as before. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


W. C. Cushing, engineer of standards 
of the Pennsylvania, retired from active 
service on May 31. 


R. R. Nace has been appointed engi- 
neer, maintenance of way, New York 
zone, of the Pennsylvania and Long Is- 
land. The position of chief engineer 
maintenance of way has been abolished. 


E. M. M. Hill, reconnaissance engi- 
neer of the Western region of the Cana- 
dian National, has been promoted to 
engineer of construction, with headquar- 
ters as before at Winnipeg, Man., to 
succeed William Burns, who has retired 
after more than 33 years of service with 
this road, 
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William B. McCaleb, general superin- 
tendent of water service of the Pennsyl- 
vania, retired effective May 31. Mr. Mc- 
Caleb has been connected with the 
Pennsylvania for more than 52 years, 
commencing his railroad career as a 
chainman. He held various positions in 
the engineering department, and in 
October, 1895, he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Bedford division. The 
following year he had jurisdiction over 
the Sunbury and Shamokin divisions, 
and on May 1, 1902, he was appointed 
superintendent at Harrisburg, Pa., where 
he remained for 15 years. In 1917, Mr. 
McCaleb assumed responsibilty of the 
railroad’s water supply, and on May 1, 
1929, he was appointed general superin- 
tendent of water service, the position he 
held until his retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


W. Y. Cherry has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power, New 
York zone, of the Pennsylvania and Long 
Island. The position of general superin- 
tendent of motive power has been abol- 


ished. 


E. M. Wilcox, master car builder of 
the Indiana Harbor Belt and the Chi- 
cago River & Indiana, with headquar- 
ters at Gibson, Ind., has also been ap- 
pointed to the same position on the 
Chicago Terminal district of the Michi- 
gan Central. All three roads are units 
of the New York Central Lines. 


OBITUARY 


J. B. Thomas, trainmaster on the IIli- 
nois Central, with headquarters at 
Paducah, Ky., died at his home at that 
point on May 23. 


W. A. Card, assistant to the general 
manager of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Lines East of the Missouri 
river, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
of heart disease on May 29 at his home 
in La Grange, Ill., a suburb of Chicago. 


Edward H. Seneff, general solicitor of 
the Pennsylvania, died on May 30, from 
pneumonia, following an operation. Mr. 
Seneff was born in Mt. Etna, Ohio, on 
September 25, 1867, and received his 
education in the common schools of 
Ohio and Indiana and at Valparaiso 
University. Later he studied law, being 
admitted to the Illinois bar in 1896. Mr. 
Seneff served as general attorney and 
later general solicitor of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois prior to entering the 
service of the Pennsylvania. He be- 
came connected with the latter road in 
June, 1914, as general solicitor of the 


‘Lines West of Pittsburgh. In 1918, he 


was appointed general solicitor by the 
United States Railroad Administration 
for the railroad’s western lines and re- 
mained in that position until the termt 
nation of federal control of the rail- 
roads in 1920, when he was appointed 
general solicitor at Pittsburgh. He was 
transferred to Philadelphia as general 
solicitor on February 1, 1923, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 





Qh td ahh ee 





